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Fair gem, so purely 
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OF COBBETT’S POND. 


S. /larris. 


brightly set 


Amid dark groves of fragrant pine, 


Life’s noisier ways we may forget, 


But ne’er the artless charm of thine, 


Where bee and bird and flower and tree 


Picture a life glad, wild, and free 


Rocked on thy breast, sweet woodland pool, 


In dreamful rest what joy to lie, 


Content to 


learn in Natures’s school, 


And let the careless world go by.”’ 





EE —w7yO wrote Eva Katharine 
ME / Gas ‘ , 

icy LY ( Clapp concerning a 
< —-\! ; 

is 7) sheet of water in anoth- 
I er state; but we may 





aptly apply her beauti- 
ful lines to the pond which forms the 
subject of this article. 

There is a certain fascination about 
the water—whether the ocean, with 
its constant suggestion of boundless- 
ness and unrest, a river, the symbol 
of regulated activity, or a quiet lake, 
embosomed by green hills and shaded 
by cool forests, the very emblem of 
rest and calm contentment. 

There are and always will be mul- 
titudes of people to whom no spot is 
so dear in summer and so conducive 
to rest and recuperation of body and 
mind tired with the bustle of city life 
and the rush and worry of business 


cares, as the quiet nook on the shore 
of some of New Hampshire’s numer- 
ous lakes and ponds, or the breezy 
hilltop overlooking these gems of the 
landscape. 

Few of the states are so favored as 
our own in the number and attrac- 
tiveness of her bodies of fresh water. 
We have more than six hundred and 
fifty natural lakes and ponds of suffi- 
cient importance to have names given 
These 
are of every variety and character ; in 


on the state maps and atlases. 


size ranging from the mere pool to 
the lake of 
miles. 


broad seventy square 
Some have sandy or gravelly 
banks and bottom, and waters pure 
and transparent as crystal ; others are 
black mud-pools, whose shores are a 
quaking mat of moss and sedge, where 


the water has no beginning and the 








oe 
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land no ending; yet these are of 
great interest to the botanist and 
zoologist as well as to the fisherman. 

Some are isolated deep in the 
primeval forest, far from the harsh 
shriek of the railway train; others, 
surrounded by the activity and cul- 
ture of the farm and the village, are 
in close communication the 
great cities. Strange must be the 
man, woman, or child who could hot 


with 


Cobbett's Pond 


find in some one of New Hampshire's 
lakes and ponds his ideal for a vaca- 
tion outing or a permanent summer 
home. 

The ponds in the southern part of 
the state are destined to grow in im- 
portance as summer resorts ; because, 
while they lack the rugged moun- 
tain surroundings of the ponds in the 
northern portions of the state, they 
are much more accessible to Boston 
and the other rapidly-growing cities 
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of eastern Massachusetts ; and cheap- 
ness and quickness of transportation 
is an advantage that with many city 
people of moderate means or limited 
time more than makes up for the 
deficiency on the score of grandeur 
of scenery. 

humbler bodies of 
state, which not 
aspire to the more pretentious name 
of ‘‘lake,’’—let us 


the 
our 


Among 
water in do 


not be over- 





from Dinsmoor's Hill. 


anxious to discard the good old Saxon 
word, fond,—few have more charms 
than that which forms the special 
subject of this article. The earliest 
known reference to it was in 
when it was mentioned as 
pond called draw pond.’’ Its shape 
is indeed such as fairly to entitle 
it to a place among the score of 
Long ponds of the state; but what 
significance could be attached to the 
name ‘‘draw pond"’ is beyond con- 


1662, 


‘a long 
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jecture, unless the shrewd Puritans 
of that early day foresaw that its 
natural attractions would draw lovers 
of nature and health-seekers to its 
the 
have so far progressed that it should 


shores, when country should 
be possible to give some thought to 
But the pond, 
the settlement of the 
town of Windham, near the center of 


which it lies, 


beauty and pleasure. 
at least since 
called, and 


has been 


appropriately, as will be seen, Cob- 





the 
raphy of the name, as will also ap- 


bett’s pond, although orthog- 
pear below, has strangely varied. 

To 
greatest beauty, we must climb Dins- 
moor's hill, about a mile from the 
head of the pond and view it length- 
wise. The long, winding valley, the 
jutting points, and receding coves, the 
beeches of glittering white sand, the 
enclosing forest- 
clad covered with 
smooth farms and dotted with homes 


see the whole pond in its 


slopes, in places 


and elsewhere 
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of thrift and comfort, the blue hills 
away in the distance beyond the 
Merrimack,—all combine to form a 
picture which can rarely be equalled 
for quiet beauty in southern New 
Hampshire. 

Cobbett's pond is but a few miles 
from Canobie Lake station and Wind- 
ham Junction on the Boston & 
Maine railroad; and can be easily 
reached from the cities of Nashua, 
Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill by 


yw 


a 


two hours. 
More than a quarter of a million of 
people live within twenty miles of 
our pond, while Boston is less than 
twice that distance away. 

The pond is just one and seven- 
eighths miles in length. 
midway, two long points approach 
each other and appear to cut the 
pond almost in two, leaving it, in 
fact, but thirty-three rods wide at 
the Narrows. The part below the 
Narrows is a mile long and half as 


a drive of less than 


Nearly 
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wide ; above the Narrows it is not so 
broad, and the shores are much more 
irregular and picturesque. 

Let us come nearer and take an 
imaginary row over its surface. The 
water is crystal clear, the bottom 





Sycamore Grove and Pavilion. 


sandy or gravelly. The shore is 
rocky and abrupt, and both water 
and shore preserve their purity and 
beauty through the entire year, for 
the water-level is very constant, vary- 
ing hardly more than three feet be- 
tween extreme high and low water. 
For our pond has escaped the rav- 
ages of the god Utility, which has 
despoiled of their beauty so many 
of New Hampshire’s ponds, and 
turned them into muddy reservoirs 
of water for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

The shore is overhung in places 
by thick pines and hemlocks which 
throw their dense shadows far over 
the waters: in other places the paint- 
ed stems of the white birches gleam 
out; clumps of gnarled tupelo and 
thickets of maple give no hint now of 
the glow of their September flames ; 
but when autumn has come, they 
with the oaks, birches, poplars, and 
other deciduous trees intermingled 
with the evergreens, produce a scene 
of iridescent glory such as no other 


land under the sun save New Eng- 
land can show. 

Let us row into one of these coves. 
Here the shore-line is a beach of fine 
white sand, which slopes very gradu- 
ally, affording the best facilities for 
bathing; but out there, off that hill 
on the south shore, the water is 
seventy feet deep. We will row into 
another long cove; this is one of the 
few places where the bottom is mud- 
dy and the shore bordered by a bit 
of swamp. Here the botanist loves 
to cruise, for this is a regular botanic 
garden of water-loving plants. The 
floating leaves of water-lily, cow-lily, 
pond-weed, floating-heart, and water- 
shield cover the surface with a dense 
mat on which one could seemingly 
walk in safety; and through the 
tangle the blue sptkes of pickerel- 
weed and the white flowers of arrow- 
head thrust themselves and nod wel- 
come to the gorgeous cardinal-flower 
and fringed-orchis peering out from 
the shady shore. 

Fringing the shores where the 
water is shallow are colonies of pipe- 
worts, looking like big pins with 
their heads just above the surface 
and their stems from three or four 
inches to as many feet in length, 
according to the depth of the water. 
The water-lobelia also grows here, 
and on the shores the bright yellow 
hedge-hyssop gleams among the peb- 
bles: The sundews with their deli- 
cate fly-trap leaves, and two kinds 
of bladderwort ((/tricularia cornuta, 
and a rare species, l/. resupinata), 
both very queer leafless plants, are 
sometimes found in the moist sand. 
But none of the water-loving plants 
is more deservedly a favorite than 
that bush which overhangs every 
rocky bank, and with its rich clusters 
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of creamy-white flowers literally fills 
the August air with sweetness,—the 
sweet-pepper bush or ‘‘ white spiked 
clethra flower.’’ 

If we land and explore these bor- 
dering woods and the valley of some 
little brook running into the pond, 
we shall find many botanical treas- 
ures. The weird Indian-pipe, pine- 
sap, and coral-root will attract our 
interest ; perhaps we shall find a tan- 
gle of the golden stems of that most 
We shall 


surely be delighted with the rich and 


curious plant, the dodder. 


varied growth of ferns, and in some 
favored localities can gather twelve 
or fifteen species in a few moments, 
including the delicate maiden-hair 
and other rare kinds. 

ys 

The sun 
the 


and fiery gleams shine back 


It is now towards night. 
still lights up the houses on 
Range, 
from the polished monumental gran- 
ites of the cemetery on the hill, but 
the wooded slopes along the north- 
west shore throw long, dark shadows 
over the glassy water. We stop row- 
Hark! 


comes back to us quickly from a near 


ing and shout. the sound 
hill, then again from another direc- 
tion more faintly, then again more 
faintly still, until we are in doubt 
when it ceases. 

The pond is a favorite resort for 
fishermen and in 


both in summer 


winter. The waters contain a good 
supply of food-fish, and large num- 
bers of pickerel, perch, black-bass, 
and horn-pout are caught, and re- 


cently the pond has been stocked 
with land-locked salmon. 
The Richardson brothers at the 


lower end of the pond were the first 
to entertain parties of fishermen and 


picnickers at Cobbett’s pond. Their 


place, including a fine sandy beech 


Ig! 


and a picnic grove now called Syca¢ 
more grove, was purchased about ten 
years ago by Albert E. Simpson, 
who has since entertained many pic- 
nic parties. A good-sized pavilion 
gives dining facilities, and boats for 
fishing or rowing are always in readi- 
ness. 

There is a private grove at Point 
Rocks, one of the most picturesque 


localities on the shore, owned by 
Miss Clara B. Horne, of Lowell, 
Mass., whose summer home is not 


far away. Close by Point Rocks is 
Fairbank’s shore, the finest sandy 
beach on the pond. The geologist 
would here notice the extensive plain 
of stratified drift, reaching back from 
the shore and showing the extent of 
the pond at the close of the glacial 
period. 

The first summer cottage on the 
shore of Cobbett’s pond was built on 
the south side of the Narrows in the 
spring of 1886 by F. H. Ayer, C. A. 
Williams, and F. H. Morrill, all of 





Nashua. It is a comfortable retreat, 
with a broad outlook across the water 
to the sunset. Mr. Ayer is now the 
sole owner. A smaller cottage near 
this was built later the same year by 


F. W. Hatch and others of Nashua. 
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Wishing to replace this by a more 
commodious cottage, they last year 
leased a very desirable lot across on 
Massey’s point, where, on a breezy 
knoll, close by a sandy cove, the 
white tents of Camp Alcona have 
been pitched for the past three sum- 
mers by a party of young men from 
Lowell, Mass. On this knoll the 
Nashua men have built a large and 
convenient cottage. 

this lot they visited 


Before leasing 
several other 





Ayer's Cottage. 


ponds and lakes in the state, but 
found none so attractive to them as 
Corbett’s. So it keeps its old friends 
and gains new ones every year. 
Above the Narrows are several 
summer cottages; the first was Camp 
Bell, built in 1891 by Messrs. Davis 
and Miers, of Somerville, Mass., back 
from the shore in the shade of dense 
pine woods. Fred Pallister, of Law- 
rence, Mass., put up his neat little 
cottage at the head of the pond in 
the spring of 1894, and Methuen, 
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Mass., parties added another near it 
last year. 

The north shore is admitted by all 
to be one of the choicest locations on 
the pond. Fairview cottage was the 
first one here, built in 1895 by Pro- 
fessor Harris of Coe’s Northwood 
academy. Located on a curving 
point of the shore in a fine grove of 
pines and oaks, it has a combination 
of breeze, shade, and outlook which 
can hardly be equalled on the whole 
shore. Glenwood, built 
by W. H. Forbes and 
others, of Lawrence, 
Mass., and Oakwood, 
by W. C. Harris, have 
The 
Misses Osgood of Som- 


since been added. 
erville, Mass., are now 
erecting a fine cottage 
on Breezy Point, close 
by. 

At one point in Fair- 
view grove a mass of 
bold, ragged rocks, 
rising from the shore 
and hem- 


locks and other trees, 


shaded by 
makes a spot of rare 
picturesqueness and 
gives a grand outlook 
over the water. Near 
Breezy Point is the historic Corbett’s 
rock, a boulder sixteen feet long and 
eight high, standing off by itself a 
rod ‘from shore, whose significance 
will be presently explained. 

A boulder on the south shore is of 
interest from its shape; as, viewed 
from the water some distance away, 
it bears a striking resemblance to an 
enormous turtle with head extended. 
One can hardly resist the impression 
that it is one of the Glyptodons or 
other monsters of the geologic past 
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that is preserved before us. But go- 
ing nearer, the illusion vanishes, and 
on measuring our ‘‘ turtle’’ we find it 
more than twenty feet in length. 
Another interesting locality is the 
remains of an old beaver dam at the 
head of the pond, which doubtless 
once caused the overflow of the large 
meadow above it. 

Now having noted most of the 
points of interest around the shores, 
let us go up and sit in one of these 
inviting retreats, and as the shadows 
of night close about us and the moon 
comes up over those wooded hills 
opposite, let us chat a little concern- 
ing the history of our pond. 

It first emerges into the light of 
history in October, 1662, when a tract 
of five hundred acres was laid out up- 
on the Rev. Thomas 
Cobbet, minister of Ipswich, Mass. 
It was a grant by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire be- 
ing then under the 
that colony. 
May 7, 


its shores to 


jurisdiction of 
The grant was made 
1662, and the survey, made 
in October, by Joseph Davis, Jere- 
miah Belcher, and Simon Tuttle, was 
accepted by the legislature the follow- 
ing May. 

This grant was made fifty-seven 
years before the first settlement of 
Londonderry, which included Wind- 
ham. Probably in all those inter- 
vening years, the tract forming Cob- 
bet’s grant, and the other lands 
around our pond were only occasion- 
ally visited by white men, as hunting 
or exploring parties from the new 
towns along the Merrimack pene- 
trated at times so far into the wilder- 
ness. The savage aborigines still 
roamed over these hills, hunted in 
the forests, and paddled their canoes 


over the quiet waters of our pond. 
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One line of the Cobbet farm started 
‘*upon the south line from a swamp 
that joyns upon Haverhill bounds, so 
ranging by west and by north point, 
until you come to a great rock upon 
the north side of a long pond called 
draw pond,’’ this line being ‘‘ twenty 
score rods long.’’ The swamp was 
somewhere in what is now Salem, 
and the ‘‘great rock’’ was without 
doubt the one near Breezy Point, al- 
ready described and shown in our 
illustration, as this is the only notice- 
ably large rock anywhere upon the 
north side of the pond. 

At the time of the Cobbet grant, 
the region was included in Methuen. 
It came within the limits of London- 
derry after that township was laid out 
and settled in 1719, and in 1728 the 
bounds of the Cobbet were 
In 1741, when New Hamp- 

finally 


farm 
renewed. 
shire was separated from 
Massachusetts, the grandchildren of 
Mr. Cobbet, Nathaniel and 
Ann, petitioned the legislature of the 
latter colony for an equivalent, and 
were allowed fifteen 
near Charlemont. 
The Rev. Thomas Cobbet, from 
whom our pond takes its name, was 
a man worthy of so beautiful a name- 
sake. He was 


Rev. 


hundred acres 


born in Newbury, 
England, in 1608, and came to New 
England in the same vessel with Mr. 
Davenport, the first minister of New 
Haven, Conn. He was installed in 
Lynn, Mass., July, 1637, as colleague 
with Rev. Samuel Whiting over the 
First church, where they labored to- 
gether in love and success for nine- 
teen years, when Mr. Cobbet was dis- 
missed in 1656, to become pastor of 
the First church in Ipswich, Mass., 
where he remained until his death in 
November, 1685. At his funeral, in 
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airview Cottage. 


accordance with the customs of those 
times, there were consumed ‘‘ by the 
mourners ”’ 


one and 


two barrels of cider, and, as it was 


barrel of wine 
cold, there was added ‘‘some spice 


and ginger for the cider.’’ Truly 


some things have changed in two 
hundred years. 

Mr. Cobbet was a faithful and ex- 
cellent minister, ‘‘a very gifted and 
godly man, and the most voluminous 
author of his time in New England.’’ 
But then as now, ministers were not 
always appreciated, and it is recorded 
that Henry Walton, of Lynn, said he 
had as ‘‘ leave heare a dogg barke as 
to heare’’ Mr. Cobbet preach, for 
which rudeness he was fined by the 
court. Another interesting case was 
that of Henry Bachelor and his wife, 
of Ipswich, who did not go to meet- 
ing. The reason was found to be 
that they lived too far from the meet- 
ing-house, therefore the court auth- 
orized the selectmen to sell Bachelor's 
farm and move him to town, where 
he could easily go and hear Mr. Cob- 
bet preach. 

The first permanent settlement in 
Windham was made about 1720 by 
John Waddell on the hill at the south 
end of the pond, near where in 1753 
the first meeting-house of Windham 


was built and the old cemetery on 
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the hill was laid out. 
the this, constituting 
Windham Range, were laid’ out in 


The farms to 
northeast of 


1728, the occasion being the com- 
plaint of fourteen of the freeholders 
of Londonderry who the 
what is now 
Derry, that injustice was done them 
in the distribution of the land. May 
15, 1728, they petitioned the governor 
and general assembly of New Hamp- 
shire for redress, saying : 


lived in 
‘*‘Double Range’’ in 





Outlook from Fairv 


ew Rocks 


‘‘ Wee complean of wrong don to us 
and grivoos injustice in laying outt 
of our land by unjust methods viz. 
that a part of our proprietors have 
taken their chois of all our comons 
and we are nott allowed neither lott 
nor chois and rendered unsheur of 
having our hom lotts made Equal 
with others, one method Dos not pre- 
vall hear to do as they wold be done 
by.”’ 

The difficulty was settled by the 
agreement of the proprietors of Lon- 
donderry to grant these fourteen peti- 
tioners 594 acres of land on the south 
side and the east end of Cobbett’s 
pond, ‘‘so beginning at the middle 
of said Pond and 
line 


running 
from the Pond Three 
Hundred and twenty rods if Policy 
Pond [now Canobie Lake] will allow, 


out a 
square 
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thence extending East not to run 
past ye east end of Policy Pond 
southerly, and so running along ye 
habitable land breaking no form of 
land until the aforesaid Petitioners’ 
compliment of five hundred and nine- 
ty four acres is made up exclusive of 
any meadow.’’ ‘These farms were 
soon settled, and have always been 
among the best farms in the town. 
One of them, that of James Morison, 
still remains in the possession of a de- 
scendant of the original grantee. 

April 17, 1729, Londonderry voted 
“to lay out 155 acres in full for 60 acres 
good land, for a ministerial lot for 
that part of the town called Cobbet’s 
Pond’’; and the lot was laid out, 
bounding on the west side of the 
pond and upon Golden brook, the 
outlet of the pond. 

Windham was severed from Lon- 





donderry and incorporated in 1742. 
There was no meeting-house until 
1753, when one was built on the high 
hill at the south end of the Range, 
overlooking the whole extent of Cob- 
bett’s pond with its long winding 
shores and surrounding hills. Fol- 
lowing the custom of the mother 
country, the lot adjoining the “kirk” 
was used for a burying-ground. The 
oldest grave-stone now to be seen 
here bears date 1755. 
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A large corner of Windham having 
been annexed to Salem, the question 
of a new meeting-house nearer the 
centre of the town was for many years 
agitated, and warmly, too. Some 
declared that the new meeting-house 
should be in the centre of the town, 
even if that should be found to be in 
the middle of Cobbett’s pond! The 
question was settled at last, and in 
1798 was erected the second meeting- 
house, still standing, remodelled in 
1868 into a town hall of convenient 
arrangement. 

‘Cemetery Hill’’ long since ceased 
to be the place of worship, but the 
cemetery is still a beautiful spot of 
holy ground. Here stand the gray 
slate slabs that mark the resting 
places of many of the fathers and 
mothers of the town, and the more 
elegant marble and granite memorials 
erected in recent years. Here is the 
brick tomb of the Rev. Simon Will- 
iams, famous in the last century as 
an educator as well as a preacher; 
here lies Lieut. Samuel Morison, a 
leading man in the town in colonial 
times, and many others of the pio- 
neers; here is the grave of Robert 
Dinsmoor, the “ Rustic Bard” (1757- 
1836), whose home was at the oppo- 
site end of the pond which he loved 
so well. 





Oakwood Cottage. 
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Whittier inscribed a poem to the 
genial old Scotch rhymer, and wrote 
an appreciative sketch of his life, 
closing with these words: ‘‘Peace 
tohim! A score of modern dandies 
and sentimentalists could ill supply 
the place of this one honest man. In 
the ancient burial-ground of Wind- 
ham, by the side of his ‘beloved 
Molly’, and in view of the old meet- 
ing-house, there is a mound of earth, 
where, every spring, green grasses 
tremble in the wind, and the warm 
sunshine calls out the flowers. There, 
gathered like one of his own ripe 
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evidently dropped the final letters, 
the other the initial. 

In ‘‘New Hampshire As It Is,’’ 
published in Claremont in 1857, the 
name is spelled ‘‘Cabot’s,’’ and on 
the map of Rockingham county, pub- 
lished the same year in Philadelphia, 
the spelling is ‘‘Corbett's,’’ the first 
introduction of an 7 into the word. 
The ‘* Rustic Bard,’’ who was good 
authority, spelled the name, ‘‘ Cob- 
bet’s,’’ in his volume of poems pub- 
lished in 1828, and ‘*Cobbet*’ is un- 
doubtedly what the reverend gentle- 
man from whom the pond was named 





sheaves, the farmer-poet sleeps with 
his fathers.’’ 

Many and curious have been the 
variations in the spelling of the name 
of our pond. In the old Londonderry 
records it is called ‘‘ Cabbage’s pond’’ 
in 1723, and again ‘‘ Cabage’s pond”’ 
in 1738. In1755, in the Windham 
town records, it appears as ‘‘ Cobat’s 
pond,’’ and in the early church re- 
cords as ‘‘Cabbot’s.’’ On the state 
map of Dr. Philip Carrigain, pub- 
lished in 1816, it is marked, ‘‘ Cabbo 
P.,’’ and on a state map, published in 
Portsmouth by Nathaniel March, be- 
tween 1830 and 1840 it curiously be- 
comes ‘‘Abott P.’’ One map-maker 


called himself; but in present usage 
the final / is doubled. The spelling 
‘*Cobbett’s pond’’ is first found in 
print in the state geological report 
and atlas published in 1878, and has 
since been followed in the History of 
Windham (1883) and other publica- 
tions as the approved method of spell- 
ing. 

Although in summer there is much 
rowing, fishing, and bathing in the 
pond, and in winter much fishing 
through the ice and skating, only one 
fatal accident has occurred on the 
pond in the whole history of the town. 
On Sunday, November 2, 1834, the 
Rev. Jacob Abbott and John Dins- 











THE 


moor, with two sons of each, left 
their homes in the Range and crossed 
the pond in a boat, to attend church 
as usual at the Centre. On return- 
ing in the afternoon, instead of mak- 
ing two loads, as in the morning, all 
six attempted to cross at once. The 
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We can not close this account of 
Cobbett’s pond better than by a quo- 
tation from one of the poems of the 
‘* Rustic Bard,’’ written in 1811, in 
which he describes the view from 
Jenny’s hill, a lofty eminence near 
his home at the head of the pond. 


boat, which was an old and leaky 


one, filled with water, and, before Andover’s steeples there were seen, 

While o’er the vast expanse between, 
I did with wonder gaze ; 

There, as it were beneath my feet, 

I viewed my father’s pleasant seat— 
My joy in younger days. 

There Windham Range, in flowery vest. 
Was seen in robes of green, 

While Cobbet’s Pond, from east to west, 
Spread her bright waves between, 
Cows lowing, cocks crowing, 

While frogs on Cobbet’s shore, 
Lay croaking and mocking 
The bull’s tremendous roar. 


they could reach the shore, was cap- 
sized. The young men could swim 
and escaped, but Mr. Abbott and Mr. 
Dinsmoor were drowned. Ebenezer 
Abbott, one of the young men, barely 
escaped ; he was sinking for the third 
time when his finger caught in the 
chain of the boat ; he grasped this and 
saved himself. This chain he kept as 
a sacred relic as long as he lived. 


THE WRECK. 
By Adelbert Clark. 


Out of a night of dense blackness 
Clove by the lightning in twain, 
Burst the loud rolling of thunder, 
The dashing and pouring of rain, 
And the boom of a cannon surged over 
The merciless breast of the main. 


The sea with the fangs of a panther 
|. Gnawed on the black rocks o’er and o’er, 
And a ship with its treasures was driven 
On the reefs near the rock-girdled shore 
And struck, and above her the billows 
Rolled on in their might as before. 


When the morning arose in its splendor 
As bright as a morning could be, 

The form of a beautiful woman 
Was cast on the sands, in the lee 

Of the rocks, like a storm beaten lily, 
And we buried here there by the sea. 








TWO HOURS 
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HE meeting of the Po- 
mona County club had 
been rather long, there's 





no use denying it, too 
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long even for the pa- 
tience of Deacon Jonas Brown, who 
was seldom known to tire of any- 
thing of the sort. He had on this 
occasion yawned twice, openly and 
unblushingly. (The double appro- 
priateness of that first advent is acci- 
dental.) At last he gave his undi- 
vided attention to a juvenile ball 
game, which was in progress under 
the window. 

Miss Jane Babbit was in deeper 
disgrace even than the deacon, for 
her sleepy little head, with its round, 
rosy cheeks, bobbed to and fro in a 
most startling manner. 

Elsie Dearborn, as she watched it, 
was reminded of an apple she had 
seen not many weeks before, dancing 
in a tree near her favorite hammock. 
The green bows on Miss Jane's bon- 
net bore a surprising resemblance to 
the foliage which was so thick all 
around the apple, and at each mo- 
tion, Elsie half expected to see head 
and bonnet follow the example of the 
aforesaid fruit, and fall to the ground. 

It must be confessed that Elsie was 
herself as restless as anyone in the 
room. The deacon’s yawns and the 
wildest antics of Miss Jane’s head at 
last lost their power to amuse her. 
Even the ball game, which had fora 
time been so interesting, now only 
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th Field. 


made her the more anxious to get 
out of doors. 

Elsie’s delight when she heard the 
rather feeble applause which was 
Dr. Simpson's reward as he finished 
his address was of short duration, for 
it was speedily followed by this an- 
nouncement,—‘‘If the meeting will 
please come to order, we will now 
attend to the election of officers for 
the ensuing year, and to other impor- 
tant business.’ 

Poor Elsie looked discouraged. 
She had really enjoyed the first two 
papers; by the time the third was 
finished, she was decidedly tired, and 
now, after all this, to have a long 
business meeting, it was too much! 

She looked around the room with 
an imploring expression which was 
calculated to work upon the sym- 
pathies of any but the most hard- 
hearted of persons. Her nearest 
neighbor, Dr. Cromwell, of New 
Oxford, received the full benefit of 
it, and came bravely to the rescue. 
Elsie had an idea, and he did not 
deny the accusation, that the doctor 
himself was somewhat bored. At 
any rate, he appeared quite as glad 
as she was to get out into the crisp, 
fresh air. 

Elsie’s home was in Oshkosh, and 
she was making her first visit to New 
England, at the home of her cousin, 
Mrs. Humphreys, of New Oxford. 
Since her arrival from the West, she 
had developed a very severe case of 


| 


SSE 
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Her mania 
for collecting relics was growing, and 


the ‘‘antique’’ craze. 
her cousin was in despair as she saw 
the rapidly increasing array of brass 
and china which was spread around 
in her best bed-room. 

On the occasion of our story a 
party of about twenty of the New 
Oxford neighbors had come over to 
Riverport for the regular monthly 
meeting of the Pomona County His- 
torical club. Truly, no better place 
could have been chosen for such a 
meeting, for Riverport is one of New 
England's most charming old towns, 
and is full of interest as well as 
beauty. 
the wild and 


West insisted that she felt as 


Our friend from 
woolly 
if she were living in a story-book, 
and no wonder, saw many 
things which never could exist in her 
native Oshkosh. 

As Elsie and the doctor left the 


club-room, a few steps brought them 


for she 


to the town “square,” which was not 
a square at all, but a triangle of some- 
what irregular shape. Bordered by 
rows of tall, graceful elms, whose 
arched branches almost met over the 
grassy enclosure, and seemed to be 
trying to clasp hands, it was truly an 
attractive spot. 

The peculiar hitching-posts which 
were set at intervals along the edge 
of the sidewalk had a strange fas- 
that is, after she 
learned that they were not, as she 
had at first supposed, hydrants of an 
original and locally popular design. 





cination for Elsie 


‘*Truly, is ita real cannon?’’ she 
cried. An old white was 
quietly eating his oats from the 
depths of a canvas bag, and occa- 
sionally rubbing his nose against the 
innocent-looking post, to which he 


horse 
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was tied, little dreaming of its long 
unused powers. 

Elsie wondered if this were one of 
the veterans which had been used 
not many years before, to startle the 
sleeping population of Riverport, while 
certain youths of the town snored as 
they never had done before, notwith- 
standing the fact that their sides were 
shaking with laughter. 

After 
well as 


some discussion, Dr. Crom- 
guide, and Elsie as sight- 
seer and traveler, decided that the 
most interesting spot in which to 
spend the two hours remaining be- 
fore train-time, was the old St. John’s 
church. The doctor had already 
it, during a former visit to 
Riverport, and felt competent to act 
as guide. 

They set out at a brisk walk, but 
this pace was not kept up long. Elsie 
did not intend to miss any of the 
sights, and at every corner the doc- 
tor was stopped by some question. 


seen 


The narrow streets were a never-fail- 
ing source of amusement for her, and 
she insisted that if she had an ordin- 
ary cane in each hand, she could 
easily stand in the street and knock 
on the doors on both sides without 
changing her position. Perhaps it 
was just as well for her that the im- 
plements necessary for this experi- 
ment were not at hand. 

After a time Elsie noticed that as 
they neared each crossing the doctor 
looked rather anxiously, first in one 
direction and then in another, as if in 
search of something. ‘‘I wonder,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘if he is perfectly sure 
about the geography of this town, 
and the location of the church.’’ 


But she said nothing of the sort, and 
they kept on in their walk through 
the labyrinth of crooked streets. 
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‘* There, that’s just the place I’ve 
been looking for,’’ screamed Elsie, 
‘*Come along,’’—grasping Dr. Crom- 
well by the coat sleeve, and dragging 
him across the street. 

Poor man! imagine his feelings 
when he discovered that he was be- 
ing forced to take part in a shopping 
expedition. A woman on bargains 
bent is a hopeless case, and the doc- 
tor knew that there was naught for 
him but to yield. 

As they entered the shop, a little 
bell over the door tinkled cheerfully, 
as if glad of a chance to use its 
tongue once more. The low, smoky 
room was full of all sorts of curious 
objects, all more or less antique in 
appearance. There were heavy 
oaken chests, queer spindle-legged 
tables, and chairs with claw, feet, 
brass andirons, a long-handled warm- 
ing-pan or two, a varied assortment 
of candle-sticks, and an endless and 
dusty array of china. This last was 
too much for Miss Oshkosh, and she 
wanted to carry home the whole col- 
lection from the 
down. 

That being impossible, she walked 
back and forth in front of the shelves 
upon which the china was displayed, 
trying to make a choice. With the 
shop-keeper, who looked sleepy, but 
evidently had ‘‘an eye to business,”’ 
she discussed the merits of each indi- 
vidual piece,—or, perhaps it would 
be more nearly true to say that Elsie 
discussed pro and con, and he agreed 
to everything she said. 

At last she decided upon a blue 
and white tea-pot, with all sorts of 
outlandish people scattered over its 
fat sides, some of them in very unsea- 
worthy looking boats, sailing on an 
impossible lake. She liked it, she 


big punch-bowl 
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said, ‘‘ because it was so squally, and 
had such a dear, crooked handle.’’ 

With this treasure under her arm— 
for she would trust no one else to 
carry it—Miss Elsie was at last per- 
suaded to tear herself away from the 
charms of the funny little shop. 

Dr. Cromwell, laden with an enor- 
mous, griffin-head, brass knocker, 
which Elsie had insisted was just 
what she needed, led the way. Elsie 
followed, stepping in a gingerly way 
over the icy spots which Jack Frost 
had left on the brick-walks. 

‘‘ What a fine old house that is!’’ 
said Dr. Cromwell, as they came. in 
sight of one of the large, square, 
Colonial mansions, which are to be 
seen in so many old New England 
towns. 

‘* Yes, but what is the funny little 
house by the gate? Isn't it just too 
dear for anything !’’ 

‘“‘Hm,’’ thought the doctor, ‘I 
suppose she’d like that for her col- 
lection.’’ 

‘‘That was the porter’s lodge,’’ 
came the answer to Elsie’s question 
in a squeaky voice over her shoulder, 
before her companion had time to 
reply. 

Turning to behold her informer, 
Elsie wondered if it might not be the 
ghost of the original mistress of the 
mansion. 

‘“That was the porter’s lodge,’’ 
she said, ‘‘this is Longwood Place, 
and was the home of old General 
Longwood. He was my progenitor.” 

This last bit of valuable informa- 
tion was given with an air of pride, 
and a queer little courtesy, and then 
the funny little lady trotted off up 
the street. 

As they watched her vanishing 
figure, with hoop-skirt flapping at 
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every step, Elsic remarked that she 
would almost be willing to trade her 
precious tea-pot for that costume. 
From the tips of her toes, which were 
encased in ‘‘congress’’ gaiters, to 
the crown of her old-fashioned bon- 
net, which, though voluminous, failed 
to hide the bobbing gray curls, this 
figure bore the appearance ofa relic 
of the past. 

‘*Well,’’ said Elsie, after the old 
lady had disappeared, ‘‘it’s begin- 
ning to get dark, and if we’re going 
/ think 
we 'd better hurry up and find it.”’ 


to see that church to-day, 


‘*Ye-yes, that’s so, but—well, to 
tell the truth, d—’’ Just here the 
speaker came to a stand-still, with 
his eyes apparently fixed upon some 
object in the heavens. 

‘Oh! 
and following the direction 


there it is now,’’ he said, 
of his 


gaze, Elsie saw what she knew must 


be the steeple of old St. John’s 
church. 

‘We'll have to walk back a 
square,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘the last 


street we crossed leads directly up 
the hill to the church.”’ 

They turned retraced their 
steps, and in their relief at finding 
the object of their search, they forgot 
everything else 


and 





no, not quite every- 
Elsie was ever mindful of the 
which 


thing ; 


tea-pot, she hugged affec- 
tionately. 

‘*Be careful, doctor,’’ cried Elsie 
suddenly, ‘‘there is fresh paint.”’ 

‘‘Where?’’ said he, after he had 
performed a most astonishing acro- 
batic feat, which almost earned the 
right to be designated ‘‘tumbling,’’ 
and finally ended in upsetting noth- 
ing more than the gravity of his com- 
panion. ‘‘ Where? I don’t see any- 


thing that looks like fresh paint.’’ 
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‘‘Why, right here, on this house. 
Don’t you see the sign? Maybe, 
though’’—as she looked more care- 
fully at the house, 





“maybe the paint 
is dry.’’ 

The doctor stepped to the edge of 
the sidewalk, and took a critical sur- 
vey of the building under discussion. 
‘*Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘I think it is dry. 
The last coat of paint was put on 
about the time of the Revolution.’’ 

Elsie gave the young man a with- 
ering look and marched on, her head 
erect, without deigning to reply. 

This sudden assumption of dignity 
was destined to be of short duration. 
As they began the ascent of the hill, 
which led up to the church, Elsie 
discovered, but too late, that the 
walks here were in a condition not to 
be trusted. Just after crossing the 
street, she began to slip, slowly at 
first, but finally with a motion which 
was too quick for Dr. Cromwell as he 
came to her rescue. 

“Oh! the tea-pot,’’ 
screamed, heroically, ‘ 
pot.’’ 

The doctor deposited the brass 
knocker carefully on the walk and 


save she 


‘save the tea- 


made a desperate attempt to over- 
take Elsie in her wild and some- 
what erratic career toward the foot of 
the hill. First a slide, then, when he 
came to a safe spot on the walk, two 
or three steps, brought him to her 
side. But alas! he was just in time 
to see the precious bit of china, 
which Elsie was bravely holding 
aloff, come into very sudden contact 
with a lamp-post. 

‘*Oh, my!’’ said Elsie. 

‘‘ Tea-pot,’’ remarked the doctor, 
completing her sentence. 

This was all that was said, and as 


Elsie rose cautiously to her feet, her 
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blue eyes looked suspiciously shiny. 

The doctor did not weep, and—be 
it said to his credit,—neither did he 
laugh, as he devoted himself reli- 
giously to collecting the fragments. 

It was not until just before our 
friends reached the church that the 
doctor said, ‘‘Why, what has hap- 
pened to your sleeve, Miss Dearborn ? 
It’s all white.’’ 

‘*Oh, nothing special,” was Elsie’s 
answer, ‘‘ only I found the paint that 
belonged with the sign. It was on 
the high fence by that horrid lamp- 
post. They'll be driven to the neces- 
sity of repainting the whole length of 
it, about a foot up from the ground. 
I got all the paint there was. You'd 
better get on the other side of me, or 
you ‘ll be decorated, too.’’ 

The doctor did not know just how 
to reply to this, which was delivered 
in a most lofty manner, and was glad 
to be able to say, ‘‘ Well, here we are 
at the church at last. We will have 
just about time to see it all thoroughly 
before going to the train.’’ 

St. John’s church is a high-walled, 
brick building, standing close to the 
street. There are three front en- 
trances, large doors set in frames of 
white, painted wood. The high 
belfry holds an ancient bell, whose 
voice has been heard for many years, 
and whose history would, in itself, 
make a long story. 

‘‘What a quaint old building!’ 
said Elsie, after gazing at it in silence 
for a few minutes. 

‘*Ves,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘and I 
think it is so nice that it is always 


’ 


open to visitors,’’ and putting his 


hand upon the latch of the middle 
and largest door, he gave a push, 
which, followed by others more vig- 
orous, was entirely unavailing. 
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That's queer,’’ said Dr. Cromwell, 
“T thought the door was always open 
during the day.’’ 

‘*Oh, dear,” said Elsie, ‘‘ are n’t we 
going to be able to get in after all? 
I shall be dreadfully disappointed.’’ 

‘* Well, I'll see what can be done. 
Maybe the sexton lives near. I’Il 
ask at this house.”’ 

He turned to a tall, white house 
just across the street—rather a for- 
bidding-looking place, with the blinds 
all tightly closed. 





The highly polished brass _bell- 
knob answered easily to his touch, 
and left its socket, followed by a sur- 
prising length of wire. The bell 
could be distinctly heard from the 
steps, but it did not bring a speedy 
response. Finally there was a sus- 
picious rattling of a window and 
blinds above, after which Elsie 
caught a glimpse of a pair of green 
eyes between the shutters. Then 
they heard steps from within. In a 
minute the door opened and the eyes 
were visible again, this time accom- 
panied by a long, sharp nose and a 
straight mouth. 

‘*Yas,’’ drawled the owner of the 
eyes through the crack, in reply to 
the doctor's inquiry about the sex- 
ton; ‘‘yaas, he lives in the yaller 
haouse daewn ter the foot o’ the hill. 
Ye kin jest see it from here.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ said the doctor, after 
thanking his informer, ‘‘there ‘ll be 
plenty of time to run down there and 
see if he will let us into the church.”’ 

‘‘All right,’’ said Elsie, ‘‘I’ll stay 
here. I’ve had enough skating for 
one day.’’ 

Dr. Cromwell was not sorry to sur- 
render the griffin for a time to the 
care of its owner, and he hurried 
down the hill to interview the sexton. 
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The yellow house was easily found, 
but the doctor gave it only one look 
before he was convinced that he had 
been misinformed. 

He hailed a small boy and asked 
if he knew the abiding place of the 
sexton. ‘‘ Yeup, he lives in there, 
’n his ter hum, too; I seen ‘im jest 
go in.”’ 

Two or three passers-by confirmed 
the statement of the boy, and after a 
moment of hesitation, Dr. Cromwell 
walked bravely up the stone steps, 
which led to the door of the aristo- 
cratic-looking house. 

His ring was promptly answered 
by a neat waitress, and after making 
known his errand he was ushered 
into a long, stately parlor. He heard 
the steps of the maid as she went to 
the door of a room just at the head 
of the stairs. The conversation which 
followed the maid’s announcement 
was distinctly audible to him, though 
he really did n’t want to hear it. 

First Voice—‘‘ Oh, I s’pose one of 
us had better go, but it’s funny the 
church isn’t open. I thought John 
would be there until six o’clock.’’ 

Second Voice 





“T think you might 
go this time, Bess; I’ve been twice 
since you went.’’ 

First Voice—‘‘I know that; but I 
went that stormy day last month 
when you were buried in ‘Lés Mis- 
erables.’ This book is just as inter- 
esting as that was, and I hate to 
leave it.’’ 

Second Voice—*‘‘ Oh, well, I s’pose 
I can go. Where is my cape? I 
wish I had asked Jennie if he is a 
young man; I'm sure I hope he is 
good looking and entertaining.’’ 

Here the conversation ceased, and 
some one ran lightly down stairs and 
entered the parlor. The doctor was 





glad the room was not very light, for 
his face had not regained its usual 
color. His anxiety to be ‘‘good 
looking and entertaining ’’ was quite 
lost in admiration for the good looks 
of the young lady who introduced 
herself as Miss Sweet 

‘*This is the rectory,’’ she said. 
“My father is the rector, and he likes 
to have us show the church to people 
who are interested. I shall be glad 
to go up and let you in.’’ 

The doctor made some remark 
about disliking to give her so much 
trouble, but remembering the deter- 
mined young woman whom he had 
left nursing her wrath, and the frag- 
ments of a precious broken tea-pot, 
he thought it the part of wisdom to 
cut any remarks of that nature rather 
short. 

So he once more set out for the 
church, this time not acting as guide, 
but very willing to surrender that 
duty to some one else. 


‘““My, but I’m tired!’’ groaned 
Elsie as soon as she was left alone; 
and she dropped upon the step just 
where she happened to be standing. 
The sun was very low, and with the 
long shadows came a cold wind 
which reminded Elsie that this was 
not the season for spending the even- 
ing hours on the door steps. So she 
shouldered the griffin, and with the 
blue china handle in her hand, be- 
gan her solitary march. This sort 
of pastime is not at all to Miss Elsie’s 
taste, but she felt sure that she would 
not have minded it so very much this 
time, had she not been conscious 
every minute of that pair of eyes 
behind the blinds. 

‘*T did feel cheap,’’ she said after- 
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wards, “walking back and forth there 
alone all that time.’’ 

Just as she was beginning her fifth 
trip down the square, the door of the 
This time 
the crack was a little wider. 


old house opened again. 


‘‘Ye’d better come in an’ set till 
he comes back. It’s gettin’ kinder 
cold aout, 'n mebbe he’s had to go 
off 
wanted.”’ 


somewhar-else ter git what he 
This last was a cheering 
suggestion. 

‘*Oh, no, I thank you,” said Elsie, 
in a indifferent 


shan't have to wait 


most manner, ‘'I 


much longer 
now.” 


the 


Then she began to calculate 
station, and to 
wonder how long it would take her 


distance to the 


which 
direction she should look for it any- 


to get there alone, and in 


way. 

A dozen times she saw Dr. Crom- 
well turn the corner and come tow- 
ard her from the foot of the hill and 
just as many times, as the figure 
drew near, it was transformed. 

Once, just as she was about to 
speak to him, he loomed up before 
her in the form of a burly teamster 
Next 
he was one of acompany of straggling 


with a whip over his shoulder. 


coal-heavers, going home all dust and 
grim, and each carrying his tin din- 
ner-pail. 

The griffin increased in weight as 
the minutes passed, and finally was 
carefully laid on the bottom step of 
the spinster’s house. 

‘‘Almost five o’clock,’’ said Elsie 
with a scowl, ‘‘train leaves at 6:03. 
If that man isn’t here inside of five 
minutes I shall start out to hunt up 
that depot,—and I shan’t ask that 
spinster in there anything about it 
either. It will take an hour to find 
the way and slide there with these 
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things to carry, and cousin Fan will 
be scared to death if I get left.”’ 

As the clock struck five, 
Elsie gave a last, long look down the 


town 


hill, but saw only a young couple 
laughing gaily, and coming toward 
her ata moderate gait. Elsie thought 
they were probably just returning 
from a day’s shopping in Boston. 
The young woman carried a black 
bag on her arm. 

‘Well, I may as well start. I’m 
sure I hope that if Dr. Cromwell has 
lost himself, he won't lose the pieces 
of my teapot.’ 

‘* Well, are you tired of waiting ?’’ 
said Dr. Cromwell right at her elbow. 
Elsie gave a surprised exclamation as 
she recognized him in the companion 
of the young woman with the bag. 
She collected herself, however, and 
replied in a tone rather unnecessarily 
sweet, “Oh, not in the least, I assure 
you. Haven't you found this a de- 
lightful evening for a walk? I’ve 
been walking, too, ever since you left.” 

Miss Sweet was just at this moment 
drawing from her bag a long chain 
immense 

doctor presented Miss 
and Elsie noticed what 
pretty brown eyes Miss Sweet’s were, 
and how very curly and soft her yel- 
low hair. 


to which was attached an 
key. The 


Dearborn 


The three walked up to the door 
on the right, and just as Miss Sweet 
was about to put the key into the 
hole, the door was opened from the 
inside. 

‘* Why, John! 


gone. 


I thought you had 
Have you been here all the 
afternoon ?’’ 


“Yes, miss,” said the sexton, touch- 
ing his cap, ‘‘I’ve b’en here sence 
one o’clock.”’ 

Dr. Cromwell looked at Elsie, and 
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Elsie looked at him, each wondering 
why the other had not thought to 
try the three doors, instead of only 
one. 

Miss Sweet very considerately sup- 
pressed even the semblance of a smile, 
and began at once to point out the 
objects of interest. 

As the little party entered the 
church, they were met by the de- 
lightful odor of Christmas greens. 
The sexton had been hanging long 
ropes of them, and the fragments 
were scattered all over the floor. 
Brightened by an occasional bit of 
holly, this made a beautiful carpet. 
Miss Sweet asked the good-natured 


John to light the gas, and by its flick- 


ering light, our friends were enabled 
to read a few words from the old 
‘‘ Vinegar Bible,’’ of which they had 
heard. Here it is kept carefully 
guarded in a mahogany and glass 
case, and open at the page where 
one may read ‘‘ The parable of the 
vinegar,’’ instead of ‘‘ The parable 
of the vineyard.’’ 

The old prayer-book, the marble 
font, more aged than the other relics, 
and the chair in which George Wash- 
ington once sat, were gazed upon and 
exclaimed over. The last named 
article rather lost its value asa relic 
in the opinion of Dr. Cromwell, when 
he discovered that of the two chairs 
precisely alike, no one could be quite 
sure which one had really been occu- 
pied for a few minutes by the pater- 
nal ancestor of our native land. 

The little group stood near the 
chancel rail looking at some of the 
quaint mural tablets, with their old 
style lettering and the fat, round- 
faced cherubs at the top. After 
studying these for a time, and decid- 
ing that she did not approve of the 


long letter ‘‘s’’ which made ‘‘sun’’ 
look like ‘“‘ fun,” and turned ‘‘sight’’ 
into ‘‘fight,’’ Elsie discovered the 
organ in the rear of the gallery. Of 
course she wanted to inspect it. 

‘‘The door is behind the organ,’’ 
said Miss Sweet, ‘‘ but the gallery is 
never used now. On one side the 
old box pews have never even been 
removed.’’ 

‘* Box pews!” exclaimed Elsie, ‘‘ I 
never dreamed of seeing them. How 
do you get up there? I wouldn't 
miss it for anything.’’ 

Dr. Cromwell looked at his watch, 
but time was now of small conse- 
quence to Miss Oshkosh, and she 
started off up the stairs, through the 
dark, narrow passage behind the 
organ, and around to the right gal- 
lery. There the others found her in 
a few minutes, all dust, and trying to 
look comfortable as she sat upright 
in one of the high, straight-backed 
pews. 

“What bliss to find these old square 
pews. I didn’t suppose there were 
any to be found, even in this part of 
the country now. I’m half tempted 
to go to sleep, just to see if the tith- 
ing man will come along and waken 
me with his long stick.’’ 

Just at this point came a suppressed 
giggle from a dark corner of the gal- 
lery. Elsie could see no one there, 
but in an instant Miss Sweet’s laugh- 
ing eyes turned black, and snapped 
in a way which must terrify any 
guilty, small boy. 

‘*Boys!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you 
shouldn't laugh here. Don’t you 
know you are in church?’’ 

The boys immediately subsided, 
and in a minute their retreating steps 
were heard as they scampered down 
the stairs. 
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‘‘Those are the boys who moved 
that paint sign,” said Elsie. “I /now 
I'd just like to catch 
and she looked ruefully at 
the sleeve of her new jacket. 

‘Perhaps you might if you tried,”’ 
said the doctor, ‘‘but don’t you 
think it would be more to the point 
to try to catch that 6: 03 train?”’ 

“Goodness ! exclaimed Elsie. 
‘Why, half past five 
o'clock! I forgot all about the train.” 


they are. 
them !’’ 


yes,” 
here it is 


They hurried down stairs, leaving 
John, I am afraid, with a very brief 
* thank In spite of Miss 
Sweet’s assertion that she was not in 


you.”’ 


the least afraid to go home alone, our 
friends insisted upon walking down 
with her. But they didn’t walk, 
they ran; and of course she had to 
run to keep up with them. If Miss 
Sweet remembers nothing else about 
that day, she surely will not forget 
that race against time. 
that she 
for it. 


Let us hope 
has forgiven our friends 

The conversation for a few minutes 
was something after this order. 

“This has been a (puff, puff) great 
treat (puff, puff). We are very 
grateful to you Miss (puff) Sweet. 
It has given you a great deal of 
(puff, puff) trouble.’’ 

Elsie wanted to tell Miss Sweet 
that she would like to show her Osh- 
kosh if she ever visited that part of 
the country, but lack of breath cut 


her speech very short. She only said 
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‘Thank you very, much. I’m so 
glad to have seen what 
shown 


you have 


me.’’ And she really meant 
it—after she had caught the train. 

We will not describe the last few 
minutes of our friends’ day in River- 
port. Words fail us to do justice to 
motion so rapid. 

As disappeared down 
street, a fat old lady, with a 
countenance, 


they the 
florid 
gazed at 
them over her gold-bowed spectacles 
in mild astonishment. 


turned and 

A venerable 
individual clad in blue jeans, stood 
aloft a hard 
knot of wood, and looked over the 
fence wondering “ What in time them 
folks was runnin’ fur.’’ 


holding his axe over 


‘*In time’’—yes, they were just in 
time to hear, ‘‘All aboard,’’ and to 
see the anxious expression on Cousin 
Fan's face change to one of relief as 
the brakeman pushed Elsie up the 
car steps. 


Dr. Cromwell is still looking for 
some one to explain to him the mis- 
taken idea which he found so com- 
mon in Riverport, concerning the 
identity of the rector and the sexton. 

Elsie has mended her teapot, and 
given ita place of honor among the 
home. It 
beauty, but its 
owner has a grave suspicion that, if 
put’to the test, it would not hold 
water. 


ornaments of her western 
is still a thing of 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MEN OF MARK. 


RANSOM CLARKE TAYLOR. 


HE heart of the com- 
monwealth of Massa- 
chusetts,’’ as the city 
of Worcester is popu- 





larly styled, includes 
among its population of one hundred 
thousand people, some seven hundred 
men and women, who are sons and 
daughters of the state of New Hamp- 
shire. These people of New Hamp- 
shire birth are prominent in the 
ecclesiastical, educational, commer- 
cial, industrial, and political life of 
Worcester, and they have contributed 
in great degree to the city’s con- 
spicuous position in all these respec- 
tive and distinct features. 

To the growth and extension of 
Worcester’s commercial and industrial 
interests no single individual has 
contributed more largely during the 
past twenty-five years than Ransom 
Clarke Taylor, who was born in the 
town of Winchester, N. H., February 
24, 1829. Beginning a_ business 
career at the age of eighteen, not 
only without financial means, but 
under an obligation to the extent of 
three hundred dollars to his father 
for three years’ time of his minority 
age, his success is succinctly sum- 
marized in the statement that he is, 
in 1898, as he has been for some 
years, the largest individual tax- 
payer in the city of Worcester. Yet 
even this statement is incomplete as 


indicative of Mr. Taylor’s success in 
his business career for he is a large 
tax-payer in the cities of Newton 
and Taunton, in Massachusetts, and 
Pawtucket and Providence, in Rhode 
Island. All told, the aggregate sum 
he pays annually in taxes in Worces- 
ter and elsewhere is fifty thousand 
dollars, a goodly fortune in itself, and 
such as is given to but comparatively 
few men to accumulate in a life 
time. 

Mr. Taylor’s parents were Charles 
and Susan (Butler) Taylor, and his 
ancestors for several generations were 
residents of Winchester. The home- 
stead and ancestral farm were located 
in the easterly portion of the town. 

When a mere boy, Mr. Taylor 
moved with his parents, to the town 
of Northbridge in Worcester county, 
Mass. In Northbridge, his father 
engaged in the retail meat business, 
and when only twelve years of age 
young Taylor was wont to assist in 
his father’s business by driving the 
delivery team about the town. 

In this picture of the boy of twelve 
years delivering the orders of his 
father’s customers, are seen those 
traits of character, which, dominating 
the boy, and thoughtfully cultivated 
and shrewdly directed by him, devel- 
oped that boy into the man of great 
business affairs, which affairs, con- 
sidering that they are of his own 
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creation, have few equals for their 
magnitude in the New England of 
to-day. Self reliant, fertile in re- 
sources, an ability to grasp and to 
correctly consider every detail and 
aspect of a given situation, a wise 
discretion and judgment, and-a cour- 
age absolutely without hesitation, he 
has by these traits, aided by a con- 
stant industry, gained his notable 
success. 

At seventeen Mr. Taylor went to 
Worcester and assumed charge for 
his father, of a factory and business 
for the manufacture and sale of the 
various products incident to the meat 
trade. Entire success attended this 
effort of young Taylor. At eighteen 
he bought his time of his father and 
embarked in business for himself in 
the town of Sutton, also in Worcester 
county. His start in business was 
with two men and two horses. After 
four years in Sutton he removed to 
Worcester, which city has ever since 
been his home. Continuing the busi- 
ness of manufacturing meat products, 
it was not long before he had 
branches in New York city, Albany, 
and Troy, N. Y.; Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn.; Springfield, Taunton, 
and other points in Massachusetts. 
His business ventures rapidly ex- 
panded and eventually gave employ- 
ment to one hundred men and a like 
number of horses. When not long 
past his majority he was counted one 
of the most prominent among the 
business men of Worcester city and 
county. 

At a comparatively early date in 
his business career, Mr. Taylor be- 
gan to buy real estate in Worcester, 
a practice he has maintained, with an 
ever increasing magnitude, to this 
day. His first purchase was a prop- 


erty valued at $9,000, and for this he 
made a cash payment of just one half 
the stipulated price. His Worcester 
realty holdings increasing and re- 
quiring his undivided attention, he 
disposed of his manufacturing prop- 
erty and has since dealt wholly in 
real estate as a business. His spe- 
cialty in Worcester real estate has 
been the development of commercial 
and industrial buildings. His opera- 
tions in these classes of property have 
been largely confined to Main and 
Front streets, the two principal busi- 
ness thoroughfares of Worcester. Of 
the second named street, Mr. Taylor 
owns above one half of its entire 
length of quite one half mile. Mr. 
Taylor built the first five-story, the 
first six-story, and the first seven- 
story business structures in Worces- 
ter. From the first he has always 
kept in advance of the growth of the 
city. Worcester has not given Mr. 
Taylor the opportunity to expand his 
business and increase his wealth to 
near the extent that he has given the 
city its opportunity to grow and de- 
velop along the many lines that 
afford Worcester its peculiar strength 
and stable, never fluctuating pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Taylor is not one of those men 
who owe success in business to a 
train of fortuitous circumstances, but 
on the contrary he has made oppor- 
tunities and favorable conditions 
arise from the wisdom of his own 
acts. As the business growth of 
Worcester has felt the need of more 
room and better facilities it has found 
Mr. Taylor awaiting its coming into 
new territory with new buildings, 
new streets, and improved facilities, 
He sees, and has ever seen, unlike 


some real estate owners common to 
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all communities, that the acceptance 
of measures which tend to improve a 
town or city, tend also to increase 
and accelerate the growth of such 
city or town thereby, as a matter of 
course increasing the in- 
Hence it is that 
Mr. Taylor is always a warm advo- 


value of 
dividual property. 


cate of all improvements in Worces- 
ter of a public nature, although his 
share of the expense, in the matter of 
taxes, is greater than that of any 
other individual. 

Mentally and physically, Mr. Tay- 
lor is a well balanced man; well pro- 
portioned and finely developed in 
every respect, and having the body 
and mind to perform a great amount 
of work without worry or fatigue. 

He is a financier whose judgment 
and discretion are widely recognized. 
For many years he has been promi- 
nent in the affairs of the First Na- 
tional bank of Worcester, and other 
moneyed that city. 
He is an ardent lover of horses and it 


institutions of 


is an especial pleasure for him to test 
his favorites on the speedways of the 
city, and in friendly contests of speed 
with the horses of his acquaintances. 

Mr. Taylor is the most democratic 
of men and no person, however hum- 
ble his condition may be, ever fails 
to receive from him the fairest con- 
sideration. 

Politically he has no strong party 
He has served a term of two 
the 
and has been 


ties. 


years in Worcester board of 


the candi- 


aldermen, 
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date of the Democratic party for the 
executive council. 

Mr. Taylor has been twice married. 
His first wife was Mary Louise 
Chase, of Sutton, Mass., and to her 
memory is named the largest of Mr. 
Taylor’s buildings in Worcester, and 
it is also the commercial 
building, with a single exception, in 
the city. 

The present Mrs. Taylor was Mary 
S. Stevens, of Newton, Mass. The 
children of both marriages are three 
sons and three daughters. Of the 
sons, Ransom Frederick and Forrest 
W. are associated with their father 
in business, while the youngest son, 
Willard S., is a pupil in one of the 
Worcester High schools. The daugh- 
ters are Emma Sophia, Agnes Louise, 


largest 


the wife of Harry P. Davis, an elec- 
trical engineer with the Westing- 
house company. Pittsburgh, Penn.., 
and Florence Clarke. The first and 
third named daughters live in Wor- 
cester. 

Various religious and charitable 
associations, and many individuals, 
have reason to remember Mr. Tay- 
lor’s generosity, but his deeds of 
charity are ever as free from osten- 
tation as is his daily life. 

Mr. Taylor lives in the fashionable 
South End of Worcester, and in a 
Colonial mansion of the purest type 
of that style of architecture. It is 


spacious in its dimensions, stately, 
yet full of repose, and pleasing in its 
details. 

















SOME NEW HAMPSHIRE MUSHROOMS. 


By Lee F. 


"RING August and half 
of September, 1897, the 
writer had the good for- 
tune to be in Lisbon, 
N. H. One day soon 
after my coming, happening to read 





an article on mushrooms in a Boston 
magazine devoted to cookery, I be- 
came interested at once, and felt that 
the time had come for me to satisfy 
the wish I had often felt to learn 
to distinguish mushrooms from toad- 
stools. The words are used in this 
sentence in their popular sense, the 
former signifying an edible, and the 
latter a poisonous, fungus, although 
I have noticed that learned writers 
on the subject use the words as 
synonyms. I knew that the hills 
and valleys of the vicinity abounded 
in fungous growths, which, since 
childhood, I had observed only to 
avoid, obeying the warning that they 
were all toadstools and poisonous. 
Other summers had been devoted by 
me to the birds and flowers of the 
same delightful region, and the sum- 
mer of 1897 was to take its place in 
the calendar of the seasons as my 
mushroom summer. 

In seeking for a guide for my 
studies, I learned that a new book 
on toadstools had Jately been added 
to the village library. The library 
would not be open until the follow- 
ing Saturday, and in the meantime I 
set out, basket in hand, to make my 


English. 


first explorations in the wide realm 
of mycology. 

Amid the sweet fern of the pas- 
tures, through the woods, along 
abandoned highways, and old log- 
ging roads I carried on my search. 
I always brought home a basket full 
of all sorts of mushrooms, ranging, 
as I have since learned, from the 
deadly Amanita to the dainty Fairy 
Ring mushroom, and _ embracing 
fungi that I have not yet found out 
how to identify. At night I ex- 
amined my specimens, writing out 
short descriptions of them. For sev- 
eral days this continued, and so the 
time passed until Saturday came. 

Promptly at three o'clock, the open- 
ing hour, I was at the library door, 
lest some one should be before me 
and deprive me of the book I sought. 
Never was my eagerness greater 
when twenty years ago I went to 
the same library for books dear to 
the boy’s heart, perhaps Trowbridge’s 
‘*Cudjo’s Cave,’’ or Kellogg’s “Lion 
Ben.’’ Before I had time to inquire 
for it I espied the book among its 
fellows, known by the conventional 
figures of mushrooms which decorate 
the covers. My anxiety turned out 
to be uncalled for, as the librarian 
told me that I was probably the only 
person in the town who wanted the 
book. It had never been drawn out 


since it was received, and I inferred, 
perhaps upon insufficient grounds, 
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that it was bought against the better 
judgment of a majority of the book 
committee, at the instance of an 
eccentric and literary lady, who 
shocked the neighborhood by camp- 
ing out with her friends and eating 
mushrooms. 

But I delay too long in naming the 
book and its author. ‘‘ Our Edible 
Mushrooms and Toadstools,’’ by 
W. Hamilton Gibson, was the book 
which introduced me to a charming 
study, not to mention the many 
delicious meals I have’ enjoyed 
through my acquaintance with it. 

This book gave me exactly the 
information needed, and from this 
time my work became more effective. 
A few days later the first edible 
mushrooms were recognized. I had 
previously learned to know the deadly 
Amanita, thanks to the clearness and 
emphasis with which Mr. Gibson 
warns his readers against the decep- 
tive and fatal beauty of this toad- 
stool. Having read that the Green 
Russula is often found in open spots 
among beech trees, I had gone to 
search the beech woods on the old 
road to Mink pond on the land of Ira 
Jesseman. No Russule were dis- 
covered, but on my way home I 
came through the pasture of the At- 
wood Brothers, and there found in 
broken rings a few specimens of the 
Fairy Ring mushroom, Jarasmius 
oreades. I recognized them from 
Mr. Gibson's description and par- 
ticularly by their ‘‘sweet nutlike 
taste.’’ There were not enough for 
a meal, and it was some days before 
I knew this delicacy cooked and 
served on toast. During the rest of 
my stay in Lisbon I found the Fairy 
Ring mushroom plenty in smooth, 
rich pastures, where the grass was 


short, particularly on the old Emery 
farm, the farm of S. H. Brigham near 
by, and above all in the pasture of 
Stephen Symonds, near the summit 
of ‘‘Oak Tree Hill.’’ The most 
pleasing way to cook this fungus 
was to stew first in water for twenty 
minutes, when the water had evapo- 
rated fry in butter for perhaps five 
minutes, then thicken a flour gravy 
and allow it to boil for ten minutes, 
near the close of that time seasoning 
with pepper and salt. This mush- 
room was usually served on well but- 
tered toast, and found to be my most 
successful dish. I regret that I did 
not try the Fairy Ring broiled over 
the coals, a manner of cooking which 
I have since learned is highly recom- 
mended. 

Another fungus whose fitness for 
food surprised me was the puff-ball. 
I found specimens from a fraction of 
an inch to four or five inches in 
diameter often on knolls in pastures, 
notably on land of Henry Aldrich 
and William Paige. The larger 
balls were better to eat. I used to 
slice them and fry in butter, sprink- 
ling with salt, pepper, and a little 
sage. Most of the puff-balls that 
were found had grown too ripe for 
food, having become dry and brown 
inside. Such I always took care to 
tread upon, thus freeing a cloud of 
brown spores tc float away on the 
breeze. I hope that in this way the 
seeds were sown for an abundant 
harvest of puff-balls for next summer. 

The only mess of the orange-col- 
ored Cantharellus cibarius that I 
gathered was found in the ‘‘ Old 
Gold Mine’’ pasture among the 
spruce, pine, and fir trees a few rods 
from the mouths of the deserted 
shafts of the mine. This mushroom 
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was easily recognized by its cup-like 
shape, orange color, vein-like gills 
and its odor, described as being like 
ripe apricots. I cooked my mess by 
stewing for a long time, and found it 
pleasant to the taste, but not as fine 
as some other fungi, notably the 
Lepiota, otherwise named Agaricus 
procerus, 

One damp morning I went to visit 
the home of several Bolet7, hoping to 
be ahead of the parasites in securing 
the new crop which I expected had 
just sprung up. I failed to find the 
Boleti, but came across a mature Pro- 
cerus, for some days the only one I 
could find. I was able to identify 
it by making a comparison with Gib- 
son’s excellent plate and description. 
In my specimen, the odor liberated 
by cutting the bulbous base was 
strong and almost sickening. 

A week or two later, probably 
about September 1, returning almost 
empty-handed from a long walk, I 
passed through a corner of the pas- 
ture of the Henry Aldrich farm, near 
the abandoned copper mine, sur- 
rounded like an amphitheatre by 
maple and birch trees, and there my 
eye was greeted by the sight of sev- 
eral full grown umbrellas of the Pro- 
cerus, growing under the trees on 
the edge of the open space. On 
looking more closely I noticed many 
only partly grown. Ina few minutes 
I picked enough for several meals, 
and left some growing for another 
day. I followed Gibson’s advice and 
cooked this mushroom by broiling it 
over the coals, putting butter, salt, 
and pepper on the gill surface. A 
few scattered specimens of the Lep/ota 
were found in other places than the 
Aldrich pasture, but nowhere abun- 
dantly. 


Several varieties of the coral-like 
Clavaria were discovered in the woods 
of Harry Hastings and IL. F. Ash 
My largest specimen was one secured 
one day in the woods of the latter as 
I was returning from picking black- 
berries. It was six or eight inches 
in height, of a light yellow color, 
and weighed perhaps half a pound. 
I remember that I brought home the 
same day a beautiful Aussula emetica, 
which, with its bright red cap, adorned 
the dining-room table for several days 
I did not cook the large C/avaria, and 
in fact tasted this species only once, 
then fried in butter. It was like 
lean meat, but it ranked as the least 
appetizing of my experiments. 

I am not sure that I gathered or 
saw any specimens of the Agaricus 
campestris, the common mushroom 
of cultivation and commerce. All 
mushrooms at all resembling this in 
appearance answered more closely to 
the description of the Horse mush- 
room, Agaricus arvensis. I found this 
very sparingly. One could always 
count on a few being under the pine 
trees in Joseph Parker's pasture, just 
where the old, disused Lyman road 
leading from the village reaches the 
top of the hill. I also recall finding 
half a dozen fine buttons on the high- 
est part of Josiah Bishop’s pasture 
among the sapling pines. These 
were successfully cooked by broiling, 
as in the case of the Lepiota. 

Other fungi were identified and 
eaten in their raw state, including 
Russule, Boleti, and the Hedgehog, 
Hydnum repandum. Tate in the sea- 
son I got a copy of Prof. Charles H. 
Peck’s “ Boleti of the United States,” 
but I made little progress in study- 
ing this family, partly because ma- 


terial was becoming scarce, but 
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mostly, I fear, because of lack of 
application. 

This beginning of the study of 
mushrooms led me to take many a 
walk, far pleasanter for having an 
object. If I had not had as a goal the 
Fairy Ring mushrooms growing in 
the Symonds pasture near the old 
oak tree, I would hardly have gone 
for a walk the last day I was in Lis- 
bon, a cool, fall day, with a north 
wind and a cloudy sky; I should have 
brought back to Chicago visions 
enough of fair skies, and shady glens, 
and sunny fields, but I should have 
lacked that last scene more truly 
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SES HAtT is poetry ? This 


v/ question is an old one. 
| The answers to it are 
' 

AN \; diverse. Yet all agree 
KA ¥ 


that poetry is not prose. 
Rhythm and rhyme are often incor- 
porated features of poetry. Yet much 
poetry never contained an expression 
of either. In fact rhythm and rhyme 
often contain only prose. It is also 
true that what is ordinarily called 
prose is sometimes excellent poetry. 
What then is the difference between 
poetry and prose? We will try to 
give an answer. Poetry is the lan- 
guage of the.emotions. Prose is the 
speech of the intellect. Figuratively, 
poetry is of the heart, while prose is 
of the head. Poetry is designed to 
stir our feelings; prose, to stimulate 
our thoughts. With this definition 
in mind, one can easily decide 
whether a piece of literary compo- 
sition is poetry or prose. 
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characteristic of our stern north- 
land. The grey sky, the bleak 
autumn hillside, more faded still in 
contrast with the green of the little 
pines that dotted it, the clustered 
houses of the village in the valley 
below with the scattered farms about 
it, the cold gleam of the winding 
river, the distant hills that shut in 
the valley of the Connecticut, and 
just about my feet the fairy rings, 
where the oreads danced last night— 
a scanty but delicious harvest, such 
as our New Hampshire mother loves 
to give—all these are parts of a pre- 
cious picture on the wall of memory. 


OF POETRY. 
Lord. 


Rhythm and rhyme are and will be 
popularly recognized as distinguish- 
ing features of poetry. Why is this? 
The question is a hard one. There 
are many things that we know bet- 
ter than we can explain. We know 
that there is beauty everywhere. We 
know that it is in every feature of the 
landscape. Yet we call a flower 
beautiful, and in its contemplation 
often forget the beauty of all other 
things. Though other things are 
beautiful, a flower often represents 
to us the consummate symmetry of 
beauty. So there may be poetry in 
any form of literary composition, but 
rhythm and rhyme often represent 
the crowning accomplishment of 
poetry. But why beauty will persist 
in triumphing in a rose, and poetry 
will insist upon the culminating 
grace of a song, is an inquisitive 
subject we do not care to discuss at 


present. 
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We appreciate poetry best when it 
makes us feel just as its author felt 
in composing it. In the contempla- 
tion of poetry, the poet’s abstract 
thought is a matter of comparative 
unimportance. We should never for- 
get that a true poet seeks to acquaint 
us with his heart and not with his 
head. He gives us his ideals and 
not his facts. He presents us his 
dreams and not his logical deduc- 
tions. This is why informed minds 
ascribe to the poet a peculiar license. 
No intelligent reader ever judges a 
poet simply by what he says. Poetry 
often contains legitimate expressions 
that were absolute falsehoods in 
prose. When we read poetry we 
should do so in the spirit and not in 
the letter. 

Poetry is as old as history. Ages 
ago, when the prosy intellects of men 
were trying to solve the logical and 
scientific problems of the universe, 
the poets were at work in another 
mental field. The poets indulged 
their hearts, loosed their ideals, and 
elaborated their dreams. They 
turned earth, air, and sky into fan- 
ciful realms, and peopled them with 
creatures of their own imagination. 
In their fantastic conceptions, they 
invented gods, goddesses, demons, 
spirits, nymphs, dryads, and their 
attendant innumerable host of genii. 
Their poems dwelt upon the lives, 
loves, hates, labors, conflicts, tri- 
umphs, and failures of the personal 
entities of their inventive zeal. 
There was good in all this. The 
poets have adorned the precincts of 
the soul. Inthe realm of literature, 
the poet is like the sculptor to the 
marble and the painter to the canvas. 
In their way, the poets have taught 
the world some of its wisest lessons. 


A good poet does no hurt unless 
some one mistakes his poetry for 
prose. It is a pitiable sight when 
men of erring judgment attempt to 
turn poetic excellence into prosaic 
trash. 

Poetry exists at alltimes. We find 
it everywhere. We have had, and still 
have, itin New Hampshire. Within 
the limits of the Granite state, poets of 
unmistakable merit have been, and are 
still, found. Their detection is sure 
when the criterion of true excellence 
is applied. There have been, and are, 
men and women of New Hampshire 
whose hearts have blossomed into 
poetic utterances that entitle their 
native or adopted state to justifiable 
renown. It is for the illustration of 
this truth that this article is written. 
We in New Hampshire err, suppos- 
ing we must either retreat far into 
the historic past, or wander far from 
home, to find poets and poetry that 
are worthy of the admiration of 
skilled critics. We demonstrate 
what we mean by the assistance of a 
few quotations from a wealth of 
poetic expression that we must in a 
large measure ignore. 

Robert Dinsmore (or Densmore), 
born in Windham in 1757, was a 
poet. His gifts obtained for him the 
sobriquet of the ‘‘ Rustic Bard.’’ A 
plain farmer, he evinced the unmis- 
takable genius of poetry. In his old 
age, when the powers of nature were 
experiencing decline, he wrote “ The 
Poet’s Farewell to the Muses.’’ Ad- 
vanced age affords a special avenue 
to reflection. In the reflections of 
accumulated years, emotion aptly and 
easily participates. The very old 
man has outlived his earthly intel- 
lectual plans and can have nothing 
but a humble trust in the purposes of 
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the Wisdom that guides futurity. In 
his last poem Mr. Dinsmore gave ex- 
pression to his feelings in view of his 
age and approaching dissolution. In 
the midst of the irresistible throbbings 
of his heart, he sang: 


““ No more I'll tune the poet’s lyre, 

No more I'll ask the muse’s fire, 
To warm my chilling breast ; 

No more I’ ll feel the genial flame, 

Nor seek a poet’s deathless fame, 
But silent sink to rest. 

Farewell, the mount called Jenny’s Hill— 
Ye stately oaks and pines! 

Farewell, yon pretty, purling rill, 
Which from its brow declines, 
Meandering and wandering 
The woodbines sweet among, 
Where pleasure could measure 
The bobylinkorn’s song.”’ 


The informed reader will readily 
detect the influence of Burns in the 
foregoing quotation. In his ‘ Fare- 
well,’’ Mr. Dinsmore made the rural 
commonplace serve the highest ideal 
uses. Dealing with facts of the rus- 
tic everyday, he used them to inspire 
filial devotion, civil patriotism, reli- 
gious trust,—in a word, the best 
feelings—in his readers. In this in- 
stance we observe that, though the 
mission of the poet is not essen- 
tially the enunciation of facts, yet 
he may employ actual things in pro- 
moting the ideals he seeks to propa- 
gate. 

The practice of combining ideals 
and facts in literary expression is a 
frequent one with poets. The ordin- 
ary mind cannot always abstract it- 
self from the consciousness of the 
prosy things of life. Yet sometimes 


a poet can express facts so delicately’ 


as to make them enforce their own 
ideals. A simple picture of an actual 
fact often stirs our emotions to their 
profoundest depths. Who has not 
felt this truth while strolling through 
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a gallery of art? There are poems 
that are pictures in words. They are 
triumphs of poetic skill. We have an 
instance in a poem by Laura Gar- 
land Carr, a native of Barnstead, now 
a resident of Concord. Mrs. Carr 
simply gives us in words a picture 
of two young lovers that ‘‘ stand be- 
side the garden gate.’’ The follow- 
ing climax of her description is ex- 
quisite : ' 


‘“* The shadows rise—’tis getting late— 
And meet, half way, the falling light 
The stars let down to cheer the night; 
All things have donned a dusky hue; 
The air is chilled with falling dew; 
Still they talk on. It must be true; 
They ’re blind—those people at the gate ! ”’ 


Mrs. Carr calls her poem ‘‘ What 
a Pity.’’ It is a misnomer. Pity 
the people who have never felt the 
ecstacy of reciprocated, innocent, 
youthful love! It were better to 
have simply said ‘‘ Blind.’’ What is 
so blind as true love, be it ever so 
pure? What adequate picture of 
love needs an involved explanation ? 
Noone. Inthe poem under discus- 
sion, Mrs. Carr, in omitting every- 
thing that savors of explanation, 
reaches the acme of descriptive 
poetry. 

Endowed with a specially emo- 
tional mission, the poet is the per- 
sonification of feeling. He expe- 
riences emotionality in its intensity. 
No one can be an effective poet 
unless he can enjoy, suffer, smile, 
weep, long, loathe, and do all with a 
sensitiveness of feeling that others 
scarcely allow within the sphere of 
possibility. The poet is subject to 
more accidental and incidental pleas- 
ures and pains than are most other 
people in the world. In the utterances 
of his genius he reveals joys and sor- 
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rows that are inexpressible by others 
who only conceive of them through 
his aid. The poet is human. He 
may lead us to the heights, but he 
must also guide us to the depths. 
In illustration of the sorrowful deeps 
to which the poet invites our sym- 
pathy, we produce an instance. Ira 
Harris Couch, born in Salisbury in 
, Was a suffering poet. His 
déath occurring in 1883, we infer 
that he was an invalid of years. In 
his ‘‘Sonnet to a Cricket’’ he ex- 
presses what may be termed an ec- 


1821 


stacy of affliction, sorrow, and des- 
pair. Who that has suffered the 
pains of insomnia does not under- 
stand this ? 


“O pity me 
Who long upon my restless couch in vain 
Have wooed oblivion to these weary eyes! 
I listen to thy sad, unvaried note 
Till forms unearthly in the moonlight float 
On wizard wing, and strangest melodies 
Startle dull silence on her midnight throne, 
And fright sweet slumber from my pillow lone.’ 


In this portion of his sonnet, Mr. 
Couch admits a phenomenon that is 
the special experience of some pecu- 
liarly refined natures. In certain 
psychologic temperaments, in the 
exercise of great abstraction of mind, 
the very thoughts and feelings as- 
sume objective phenomena of excited 
imagination. How poignant must 
be that sleepless, midnight sorrow, 
which a refined soul not only feels 
but observes as a dread depiction of 
despair cast upon a background of 
gloom! With what relief do we 
turn from this contemplation to an- 
other more happy! Mr. Couch af- 
fords us an inexpressible pleasure 
when he asks us to turn from his 
sonnet to his peaceful ode to ‘‘ Twi- 
light,’’ thus : 
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‘ Grateful twilight! Season bland! 
By soft breathing zephyrs fanned, 
As thy red light fades away, 
Round me whispering spirits say, 
‘Cleave with us the easy air, 
Haste away to worlds more fair.’ 


* Father, may my end of life, 
When I go from earth away, 
Be as peaceful, free from strife, 
As this dying breath of day! 
Glad I'll lay me down to sleep 
Till the morning light shall peep.’ 


As a citizen of the world, the poet 
experiences all the ordinary muta- 
tions of life. As an exception to the 
general rule, he feels them more than 
others. Yet we admire the fortitude 
that rises affliction and in- 
duces a corresponding exultation in 
others. What state of life 
more cares than maternity ? 


above 


induces 

How 
many anxieties, fears, perils, pains, 
and agonies are involved in the con- 
sciousness of a dutiful mother! How 
many thoughful mothers have longed 
for the joys of maternity exempt from 
its sorrows? How sweetly upon the 
mothers must fall the 
words of Edward Augustus Jenks, a 
native of Newport, in his song of 
‘“The Children’’! Let us 
only briefly : 


ears of such 


quote 


“ The children! O the children! 
How dark the world, and gloomy, 
How wide, and cold, and roomy, 
To the mother’s loving heart, 
Did not the breezes waft her 
The songs and merry laughter 
Of the blessed, blessed children ! ’’ 


A prominent feature of poetic ex- 
perience implies an imagined sym- 
pathy with nature. This experience 
is not peculiar, but the poet makes 
a conspicuous use of it. A glad 
heart often finds the whole world 


happy, and a sad one as frequently 
contemplates the universe in woe. 
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Such is the common lot of man. Yet 
the poet employs all his moods in the 
appreciated adornment of his liter- 
The intensifica- 
tion of the poet's afflatus is a theme 


ary subject. ideal 


of the ages. In olden time Orpheus 
was fabled to draw beasts, trees, and 
rocks after him by the strains of his 
entrancing music. Yet 
the of the mind 
seems to make nature's inferior forms 


in all times 


transport poet’s 
Even 
unconscious nature is endowed with 


participate in his own fancies. 


feeling and thought by the inspira- 
Delightful alle- 
gories are thus evolved for the edi- 
fication of the poet’s admirers. 
These productions may be grave or 
gay, important or trifling, but they 
always please 


tion of his genius. 


cultivated reader. 
Just now our eye falls upon a pretty 
ditty, called ‘‘ The Bachelor's Pro- 
posal,’’ by Carrie White Osgood, a 
native of Easton, Mass., but for years 
a resident of New Hampshire. The 
delicacy and beauty of this literary 
gem is amply illustrated in the fol- 
lowing quotation : 


a 


“ Bachelor Button stood by the wall, 
Under an apple tree shady ; 
He nodded acre«ss the garden bed 
To pretty Miss Ragged Lady. 
‘* Fair lady,’ said he, ‘ for many a day 
I've studied your numerous graces, 
With so much zeal that I've come to feel 
That yours is the sweetest of faces.’ ”’ 


In this way is continued the fanci- 
ful love-making of a flower to a 
flower, recited with such artistic ele- 
gance as to well nigh make one for- 
get for the time that the scene is not 
really an actual one. 

Space forbids that we should mul- 
tiply evidences of the existence of 
the genius of poetry in the past or 


present history of New Hampshire. 
xxiv—15 
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Yet we present one more illustration. 
We the 


ancient poets as peopling the uni- 


have already mentioned 


verse with creatures of their own 


imagination. The ancient poets con- 
structed ideal schemes that are valua- 
ble as myths but worthless as history. 
But the poets of antiquity are dead, 
and we are even tempted to think of 
their effete. Still the 
modern poet who reproduces a phase 


creations as 
of far distant antique imagery, and 
makes us feel as if the dead myth 
were a living reality, is a significant 
literary friend. Such a part has been 
performed by William A. Bartlett, a 
native of Chicago, Ill., but a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth college in 1882. 
Mr. Bartlett, in his poem on ‘‘ G%di- 

’’ takes the shadowy 
mythological past the physical and 
moral deformity called Gidipus and 
shows him not only still alive but 
destined to exist forever. Let the 
climax of Mr. Bartlett's expression 


pus, from 


serve for sufficient illustration : 


‘ Gdipus, pray thou most humbly 
For complete annihilation, 
Or for sleep profound, eternal, 

And a sleep from dreams set free ; 
Lest these unrelenting phantoms, 
Lest these endless mad’ning visions 
Haunt thy shade like horrid spirits 

Frenzied in their vengeful glee, 
Giving neither sleep nor madness, 
Giving memory no oblivion 
To remove the recollection 

Through a dread eternity ! ”’ 


We quoted enough. Our 
illustrations are sufficient. We might 
produce much more evidence in 
proof of the immanence of poetry in 
the history of New Hampshire. Let 
us revert to an original proposition. 
Poetry is the language of the emo- 
tions. There may be room for an 
elucidation of the absolute moral use 
of poetry. The demonstration is easy 


have 
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and clear. Feeling is an essential 
element of human life. Men must 
attend to their hearts as well as their 
heads. Who has not listened to the 
devout prayers of a truly pious minis- 
ter and felt better for the experience ? 
Yet the prayer gave no fresh instruc- 
tion and imparted no new idea. It 
only sanctified the feelings. So long 
as the poets correct, refine, elevate, 
and adorn the emotions of the human 
mind, they are friends of the race. 
Their mission is the while necessary 
and indispensable. 

We now indulge an advisory mood. 
Who should attempt poetry? The 
poet. No one else should approach 
the seat of the muses except as a 
listener. Poets are born, not made. 

He who aspires to be a poet should 
first convince himself of the adequate 
natural fervor of his genius and then 
secure for himself the highest and 
fullest practical cultivation. Poets 
are born with potential gifts which 
become actual by labor and suffering. 
The heaven of the poets, like that of 
saints, is entered only through much 
tribulation. The same may be essen- 
tially said of all truly honorable 
human accomplishments. But there 
is an especial point of consideration 
in this connection. There is a dy- 
namic difference of operation of the 
emotions and of the intellect. The 
heart is not the head, neither can it 
be. The poet’s afflatus is an hon- 
ored guest of the soul, coming and 
going at will: the mere thinker’s 


proposition is a servant of the mind, 
being subject to command. The poet 
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There 
was never sublimer poetry than that 
uttered before Balak by Balaam, who 
could speak nothing except what the 


is nothing unless inspired. 


Lord put into his mouth. The poet 
should never try to force his genius. 
The muse may condescend to visit a 
soul, but she will come and go only 
as she pleases. The evidence of this 
fact is amply illustrated in the lives 
of the best poets. Alfred Tennyson, 
the greatest of 
modern poets, broke down in insuf- 
ferable doggerel at times when he 
attempted to write at the beck of 
conventionalism. 

There have always been poets in 
history. They will always be in the 
world. We have shown that they 
are in New Hampshire. We doubt 
it the world can exhibit better pro- 
ducts of poetic genius than some of 
those evolved by residents of the 
Granite State. This is a strong 
statement, but we make it deliber- 
ately. The greatness of a poet does 
not consist in his recognition by 
popular favor. Rare poets, like rare 
flowers, sometimes exist to ‘‘ waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.’’ 
The divine Cause that produces the 
humblest poet will doubtless justify 
the life ordained for a mission per- 
haps as high as the loftiest battle- 
ments of heaven itself. 

The quotations of this article can 
be. found in ‘‘ The Poets of New 
Hampshire,’’ by Bela Chapin, where 
can be read more poetry than can 
possibly be mentioned in detail in 
an effort like this one. 


in some respects 

















GRETCHEN’S VISION. 


By Adelbert Clark. 


In the church on Easter morning, 
Fragrant lilies nod between 
Drooping vines of trailing smilax 
And a bank of emerald green. 
And a shaft of yellow sunlight 
Lay across the altar’s rail, 
From the gold and crimson window, 


Like a fair bride’s wedding-veil. 


Sweet and low the music quivered 
From the organ’s gilded pipes, 
And the good priest knelt in prayer 
In the morning’s golden light. 
“Father, from thy throne of mercy, 
Cast our every sin away; 
Give us more thy holy spirit, 


On this glorious Easter day. 


“ Lift, oh, lift the veil for sinners ; 
Let them now thy beauty see, 

As thou did that stormy morning, 
On the waves of Galilee. 

Let the tide of living waters 
Like a fountain bubble up 

In their hearts, this Easter morning, 


From thy own life-giving cup. 


“ And from out this holy Sabbath, 
May they learn thy blessed truth, 
May they know thy love, O Saviour, 
While within the spring of youth. 
Let thy love, O Lord, forever 
Be our light and guiding star, 
Crowning life’s weary pathway, 
With its radiance from afar.” 


Like the whispering winds at twilight 
Sighing in the golden-rod, 

Was the good priest's tender pleadings, 
Where the lilies gently nod. 

And his prayer rose to heaven, 
On bright wings the angel’s wear, 

And it paused before God’s altar 


Midst the glory, more than fair. 


Gretchen with her psalm and psalter 
Bound in black with tints of gold, 
And a little cross of scarlet, 
Watched the beauty; and behold! 
From the cup c one fair lily, 
Rose a misty pearly cloud 
Like a vision—t’ was the Saviour 


In his spotless snowy shroud. 


Then she saw the cross on Calvary, 
Heavy clouds obscured the sky, 

And she heard the groans of women, 
And the Saviour’s parting sigh. 

Then from out the clouds, the lightning 
Flashed across the dome of heav’n, 

And she heard the voice of Jesus— 


“Child, thy sins are all forgiven.” 


Then the organ’s rolling thunder, 
Quivered low an anthem sweet, 

And she bent to reach the psalter 
That had fallen at her feet. 

From her lips there came a murmur: 
“Teach me, Jesus, how to pray; 

With thy blood, oh, my redeemer, 


Thou hast washed my sins away.” 
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PLAINFIELD, MERIDEN, 


By Kate 


AND 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY. 


F. Colby. 


How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view, 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot that my infancy knew.”’ 


back one 
hundred and thirty-five 
years, to the days of the 
first settlement of the 
town of Plainfield, N. H., 
it is like a beautiful landscape with 


we glance 





its lights and shades, and far away 
mountains are enveloped in a golden 
haze. The closing years of the nine- 


teenth century ust and I 
have gathered out of the mists of the 


past a 


are upon 
and 
regarding this town and its academy. 

The first settlers came from Plain- 
field, Conn., hence its name. Two 
men, S. Nash and Capt. Josiah Rus- 
sel, came up the Connecticut river in 
a canoe, landing where Mrs. William 
Ward now lives. 


few recollections facts, 


They built a hut 
on the top of the hill and then went 
to Charlestown and bought provisions 
for the winter, making the journey 
by marked trees. The town was 
Indians, bears, 
roamed unmolested 


Soon 


then a wilderness. 
and wolves 
through its solitudes. after, 
William Smith two brothers 
coming from Connecticut, chanced to 
stop night, 


country. 


and 


here over and 
with the They 
took up a tract, along the river, of 
hundred including the 
farms now owned by Mr. Francis 


Smith, Mrs. William Ward, and Mr. 


were 
pleased 


six acres, 


William Smith built 
the first framed house in that part of 
the town, and was the first man to 
settle with a family in town. His 
eldest daughter, Nancy, was the first 
white child born 


Lewis Jordan. 


in town, and she 
was given one hundred acres of land, 
as a grant from the king. The house 
is in ruins, but the old well still re- 
mains. There still stand two large 
apple trees near the old Smith well, 
set there by the first William Smith, 
which bear large quantities of apples 
even now. 
on 


He also gave the ceme- 
the known as the 
‘‘ Smiths’ burying ground,’’ and all 
of the Smiths who have died, from 
the first William down to the present 
time, are 
Nancy. 


tery river 


buried there, including 
There is an old Indian 
burial place, where a good many In- 
dian weapons have been unearthed, 
on the Woodman farm. 

The Coles, also, were among the 
first settlers. Daniel Cole served in 
the battles of Saratoga and Trenton, 
periling his life thirteen times in the 
interests of his country. There were 
beside these the Stevens, the West- 
gates, the Chapmans, the Gallups, 
Dr. Oliver Baker, and others. 


The town was originally six miles 
square, bordering upon the Connecti- 
It is now six by ten miles, and 


cut. 
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reaches from the river on the west to 
the ridge of Grantham mountain on 
the east, a dis- 
tance of ten miles. 
It lies 303 feet 
above sea _ level 
on the river road, 
rising to the 
height of 2,800 
feet, on Gran- 
tham mountain. 

In 1769, Ben- 
Hannah Duncan Tue, jamin Kimball, 





following the 
tide of emigration up the river, 
came to Plainfield, penetrated the 
wilderness, and purchased seven 
hundred and fifty acres of land, in- 
cluding what is now Meriden village 
and the adjoining farms. He built a 
log house on the hill, where Mr. 
John Bryant now lives, and on 
Blood’s brook he built a saw- and 
grist-mill, receiving a grant of one 
hundred acres of land. He was ac- 
companied by his wife, Hannah Rich- 
ard, and son, Daniel, a lad of fifteen. 
His brother, Joseph Kimball, came a 
few months later, and bought three 
hundred acres, one mile west of Meri- 
den hill. 

In 1776, Lieutenant Gleason came 
with his wife, on 
horseback, from 
Connecticut, on 
their wedding 
trip, and settled 
on what is now 
the Hersey place, 
one mile east of 
the village upon 
the mountains. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wells, Other pioneers 

soon came, Judge 
James T. Smith, the Beans, the 
Sleepers, the Moultons, and the 





Fifields, and bought farms on the 
mountain side. Thomas Chellis 
came from Salisbury, N. H., and 
settled upon the hill, north of the 
village. 

The Chellis ancestors came from 
England, settled in Ipswich, Mass. ; 
a son, Philip, was one of the found- 
ers of Amesbury, Mass. In the True 
neighborhood, there was Deacon 
True, who married Eunice Kimball, 
and their son, Reuben, who married 
Eunice Cutler, and had six children. 
His second wife was Hannah Dun- 
can, who had eight children. They 
came from Massachusetts and settled 
near Batchelor hill. ‘Then there was 
Captain Morgan, 
whose family 
numbered eight. 
Next came Mer- 
ril Colby, who 
came up from 
New Town, N. H., 
on horseback, fol- 
lowing marked 





trees. His wife 
was Elisabeth William C. True 
Colby of Maine. 

The Colby ancestors came from 
Sheffield, England, and settled in 
Amesbury, Mass., in 1640. As he 
was a carpenter, he cleared the land 
and sawed lumber at the mill on 
Blood’s brook, and built the first 
framed house in the neighborhood. 
He raised nine children, one of 
whom, Charles, is living at the age 
of eighty-four. Elder Jonathan 
Crane came from Massachusetts. 
Jabez Carey settled on the brook 
that bears his name. One of the 
early comers was John Frederick 
Tone, a Hessian from Germany, a 
soldier in the Revolution. Thomas 
Watson, a_ Revolutionary _ soldier, 
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came to East Plainfield and married 
Anna Chellis. His only surviving 

daughter, Sophia 
still 
living, at the age 
of eighty-two, 
and is the only 
daughter of the 


Watson, is 


Revolution in 


town. Deacon 





Blass settled near 


Carey brook. 
ey ay ee The Pennimans 

came from Ux- 
bridge, Mass., and bought land 
south of Meriden hill, three miles 
away, near the Rulaf Spalding 
place. Their ancestors came from 
England and served in the Rev- 
olution. Amos Farnam and _ wife 
also came from Uxbridge, Mass. 


Hezekiah French came to Plainfield 
from Connecticut on horseback, fol- 
lowing the bridle-path. He settled 
by the ledges, since called French’s 
Ledges or Cliffs. 
was the 


His daughter Jane 
Mr. Silloway, and 
Mrs. Ruby Moore, now ninety-two 


wife of 


years of age, is their daughter. 

The fathers and mothers were very 
busy in those days; there were no 
roads, only bridle-paths, and from 
the north part of 
the town the set- 
tlers carried their 
bags of grain to 
the mills on their 
They 
tried to build a 
road, but it was 
nothing but a 
crooked track 
winding among 
the stumps. Nev- 
ertheless, the scattered inhabitants 
were holding town meetings and pro- 


shoulders. 





Edward D. Baker. 
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prietors’ meetings, drawing for their 
hundred and fifty acre lots, building 
mills on Blood’s brook and “ Blow- 
’* brook, collecting taxes, 
centering the town, signing the non- 
intercourse covenant in hostility to 
the British,—all signed but ten, ex- 
pressing their loyalty in other ways— 
distributing ammunition at the rate of 
“one pound of powder, four flints, and 
a sufficient portion of lead to every 
man who owned a gun.” 


me-Down 


Some time 
in the summer of 1780, ‘“‘ Diel Leawis, 
found horses, or provision in an 
alarm to Royalton and Newbury,”’ 
and raised volunteers for the Conti- 
nental army. They settled values on 
a depreciated and 
variable curren- 
cy. They were 
also trying to 
card and spin the 
wool and flax, 
weave the cloth, 
and make gar- 
ments, and make 
butter and cheese. 





The machinery 


Lieut. Edwin Farnam. 


of those days was 
very simple. The spinning wheel, 
loom, cheese-press, scythe, and flail 
were the common implements. 
Cooking was done by the large fire- 
place and brick oven. The children 
in the midst 
of this busy round of labor, until the 
advent of the ‘‘little red 


learned their lessons 


school- 
house.”’ 

The pioneers were anxious to find 
out where they lived. In the first 
town meeting held March 11, 1766, 
it was dated ‘‘ Plainfield, N. H.’’ 
At that time Amos Stafford, Lieut. 
Thomas Gallop, and Francis Smith 
were appointed a committee to ‘‘lay 
out a meeting-house lot and burying- 
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ground.’’ In 1778, town meetings 


were dated, ‘‘ Plainfield, Province of 
Re Ua My ‘N. H. Grants, 
Plainfield.’ May 3, 1780, the town 
voted ‘‘that they did not consider 


1779, 


themselves under the jurisdiction of 


New Hampshire.’’ In 1781, they 


dated their meetings ‘‘ State of Ver- 
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chimney in the centre. Several of 
these remain with only © slight 
changes after ninety to one hun- 


dred and four years of use, with a 
full complement of the old-fashioned 
furniture, pewter plates, ‘‘ grandfath- 
er's clock,”’ other 


and interesting 


ancient relics. 





mont,’’ Plainfield 


having 
the articles of union 


accepted 
Ver- 
mont and certain towns east of the 
Connecticut. 


between 


In 1784, our own con- 
stitution was adopted and accepted, 
and the inhabitants knew where they 
lived. 

The first settlers were religious, 
God-fearing people, who made the 
world better for their self-sacrificing 
lives and good example, ready to 
assist in every good word and work. 
Their forms, once so familiar at the 
fireside, or in the old church, are 
resting in the village church-yard ; 
pioneers, veterans of the Revolution 
of 1812, as well as of our late Civil 
War, sleep ’neath the maples’ shade. 
They built large, substantial houses 
of pine lumber with heavy timbers, 
and wooden pins, to support the 
massive frame-work, 


and a huge 


The history of the town, as well as 
of the village of Meriden, has been 
one of growth, not so much in wealth 
or population as in a rugged, earnest. 
intellectual development. Farming 
is the principal occupation of the peo 
ple; the climate is bracing, and in- 
vigorating ; the village is situated on 
a high elevation and surrounded by 
hills and valleys. The long line of 
Blue Mountain Forest park lies along 
the eastern horizon. The Ledges, 
Colby hill, Ascutney mountain, and 
the far away Green mountains of 
Vermont in the west are grand and 
inspiring, from the gorgeous sunrise, 
as the sun slowly creeps up the 
mountain heights, flooding forest and 
plain with its crimson glory, till the 
peaceful golden sunset breathes a 
benison upon tired Nature and her 


children. Nearly all the old farms 
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Grantham 


on 


mountain are now in- 
cluded in Corbin’s park, one mile 
away. 

‘ Still the sun is on them, and the dew 
Shining far down and glittering through, 
The wide, white fields of mountain air 
High o’er the valleys everywhere 
I'd rather love one blade of grass 
That grows on one New England hill 
Than over all the wide world pass, 
Unmastered, uninspired still. 


Meriden parish was incorporated 
in 1780, and the name was given it 
by Dr. Wood of 
who was the first preacher, and to 


Samuel Boscawen, 
whom the naming of the parish was 
intrusted. About this time the peo- 
ple began to consider the school sys- 
tem,—there 


must be school-houses 


and teachers for their children, so the 


town was divided into sixteen dis- 
tricts. Every boy and girl desired 
an education, and the attendance 





Samuel! Sanborn. 


was large. But within thirty years 


numbers have and under 
the present board of education there 


are but nine districts. 


lessened, 


Many mod- 
ern improvements have been intro- 
duced,—new systems, new teachers, 
—yet pleasant memories will always 
gather around the school- 
There was developed the 
bone and sinew of the nation. 

The population of the town is now 
1,173; of Meriden, Soo, nearly. 


‘* red 
house.’’ 
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In the days of our grandparents 
there were few papers, magazines, or 
books ; but what they had were well 
read. Mention is made of a circulat- 
ing library that was kept at the 
house of Mr. Daniel Kimball. Dur- 
ing the long winter evenings there 
were the spelling and singing schools, 
huskings, apple parings, and quilt- 
ings. There have been small libra- 
ries at the Plain and Meriden, for the 
people, by the payment of fees. In 
1892 a free town library was started. 
One half the books are at the Plain, 
the other at town hall. 
Mrs. Hannah Bridgman and Mrs. 
William Ward are librarians. 

Memorial Day services and town 
meetings are held alternately at the 
Plain and at Meriden. Two grange 
societies are well sustained. 

There 


Meriden 


well 


are many excellent 





Duncklee. Rev. Jas G. Miller, 


tilled farms in town, composed of 
meadows, uplands, and pasturage. 
Dairying and sheep raising are the 
industries. Edward Daniels, a de- 
scendant of Leonard Daniels, who 
settled on Black hill, is the largest 
sheep owner in town, having 210 
The Black 
Hill Fish and Game club protects 
this region. Telephone lines connect 
with the adjoining towns from the 
post-offices at Meriden and the Plain. 


sheep and 18o lambs. 
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Residence of Col. Charles Colby. 


Built in 1794, 


Two stage routes connect Meriden 
with Windsor, Vt., and Claremont 
via Cornish, Meriden, and Lebanon, 
each day. 

Plainfield is still destitute of a rail- 
road; the nearest depot is Lebanon, 
eight miles away. 

A new town hall was built at Meri- 
den in 1895, at the expense of $2,000. 
At the Plain there is one store, and 
the post-office. There are two thriv- 
ing stores at Meriden. 
is situated on the road 
around the ‘‘ mile square ’’ 
Samuel Davis's house. 

The largest land holder in town is 
Mr. C. C. Beaman, son-in-law of ex- 


A creamery 
leading 
near Mr. 


Senator and ex-Secretary of State 
William M. Evarts, who married 
Miss Wardner of Plainfield. Henry 





Lydia B (Scott) Colby. 


Jesse Colby. 
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C. Farnum has a large estate and is 
a good farmer. ‘The best wheat farm 
in town is on Colby hill, at the 
Robert Kimball place, now occupied 
by Col. Charles Colby. The Frank 
Dow farm on the opposite side of the 
street was owned by Jesse Colby, son 
of Morrill Colby, and father of three 
sons who went West. 

In the early days, a leading man 
in town was Mr. Benjamin Kimball. 
He built the mill at Mill Village, and 
there he lost his life in August, 1796, 
by falling from the dam. A few 
years later, two sons of Parker Cole 
were drowned on Sunday near the 
On Blood’s brook other 
mills were built; the largest now is 
Mr. Hilliard's. On Blow-me-Down, 
Charles Read has an extensive lum- 


same spot. 


ber yard. There are no manufac- 
tories. 

The oldest persons in town are Mr. 
Califf, of East Plainfield, aged ninety 


two; Mrs. Hiram Moore, ninety-two; 


Earl Westgate, eighty-nine; Mrs. 
George Morgan, eighty-four, and 
Charles Colby, eighty-four. The 
two last are descendants of Gov. 


Anthony Colby. 
The medical history of this town is 


of special interest. The first physi- 


cian of whom there is any record was 





James E. Colby. 
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Dr. Oliver Baker. He was born in 
Tolland, Conn., October 5, 1755, and 
married Dorcas March 
1780. She Tolland, 
Conn., September 23, The 
date of their moving to Plainfield is 
not known, but probably about 1781- 
82, making it certain that he was 
physician of this town about thirty 
until his death, October 3, 
Their fourth child was Oliver, 


Dimic, 


23, 
was born in 


1760. 


years, 
ISI. 
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1808, from Uxbridge, Mass. He prac- 
tised thirty-six years in Meriden, and 
died in 1863, at the age of eighty. 
Dr. John Blanchard succeeded Dr. 
John W. H. Baker. Dr. C. W. 
Manchester was the son of Dr. John 
Manchester. He came here from Cor- 
nish, and was in practice here twenty 


years. He rebuilt the Dr. Frost 
mansion, where he lived until he 
moved to Lebanon in 1875. He died 





Dr. Hubert Sleeper. 


Jr., born in Plainfield, August 16, 
1788. He practised 
Chesterfield, from 1810-40; in West 
Hartford, Vt., 1840-42; removed to 
Plainfield in 1842, where he prac- 
tised medicine till 1852, removing to 


medicine in 


Windsor, Vt., where he remained in 
practice until the infirmities of age 
rendered it necessary for him to aban- 


don his profession. His son, Dr. 
John W. H. Baker, was born in 
Chesterfield, August 25, 1821. Re- 


education at 
Kimball Union academy, he gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth medical college in 
the class of 1843, and commenced 
practice in Plainfield (Meriden), in 
June, 1844, continuing until August, 
1853. He went to California in 1853, 
but returned in 1855, and located in 
Davenport, Ia., where he is still re- 
siding and practising his profession. 
Dr. Elias Frost came to Meriden in 


ceiving his academic 


Mrs, F. Vor 


Dr. F. Von Tobel 
in 1893. He was a graduate of Bur- 
lington medical school. Dr. Hubert 
Sleeper, son of Hiram Sleeper of 
Meriden, graduated at Kimball Un- 
ion academy and Dartmouth college. 
He was surgeon in the Sixteenth 
New Hampshire regiment. He is 
still located here though not in active 
practice, on account of ill health. 
He was succeeded by Drs. Sawyer, 
Edwards, and F. Von Tobel. Dr. 
I. N. Fowler is the only physician in 
town, with the exception of Dr. E. 
G. Beers, a veteran of the Civil 
War. Gratefully we recall the kind- 
liness and devotion and _ self-sacri- 
ficing lives of the family doctor. 
‘* For I was sick and ye visited me.” 

In 1773 the Rev. Abraham Car- 
penter was settled at the centre of 
the town, preaching in private houses, 
or in the open air. After four years 
of faithful work he was accepted as 
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the minister of the /ow, and secured 
the land set apart for the first settled 
minister. He labored fifteen years. 
As there was no preaching after he 
went to Rutland, Vt., his church be- 
came extinct, until 1804, when the 
Rev. Micaih Porter organized a new 
church, composed of various denomi- 
nations. He was the father of Dr. 
Jabez Porter, whose son John still 
lives at the homestead on Black hill. 
He was succeeded by Rev. Jacob 
Scales. 

On October 8, 1779, a meeting was 
called in the ‘‘east part of Plainfield 
and New Grantham,’’ now Meriden, 
for the purpose of forming a church. 
There were many enterprising and 
prominent men here, the best lands 
were in this vicinity, and the mills 
were near; therefore the population 





Alvah B. Chellis 


increased more rapidly in this part of 
the town. About forty-one gathered 
at the house of Benj. Kimball, formed 
a society, signed a covenant that 
they would ‘‘do their proportion 
toward building a house for Public 
Worship, on ye hill by Mr. Ben 
Kimballs barn, as nigh where ye 
Barn now Stands as the convientcy 
of the land will admit of.’’ Some of 
those prominent in the church and 
society were Abram Roberts, Benja- 
min Kimball, Daniel Kimball and 


Pettengill Chellis 
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wife, Joseph Kimball, Abel Stevens, 
John Stevens, Micaih Adams. One 
year later they decided to build. 

In April, 1780, under the preach- 
ing of Mr. Samuel Wood, there was 
a religious revival, which resulted in 
the organization of a Congregational 
church at the house of Benjamin 
Kimball; after his death the head- 
quarters of the church and society 


was at the ‘‘ grand house,’’ the home 


of Daniel Kimball and wife. The 
meetings and ‘‘conferences’’ were 
held in their long kitchen—three or- 
dination dinners were served there. 
The meeting house was begun in 
1781, but never finished. In 1796 
they voted to build a new one, and 
in 1767 voted to sell the old meeting 
house. This was the first church 
built in Plainfield; and ‘‘ stood 


Edwin Chellis. 


toward the southeast corner of the 
common in front of where the acad- 
emy now stands.’’ The first pastor 
was'the Rev. Experience Estabrook, 
installed, June 6, 1787; dismissed, 
May 7, 1796. For four years there 
was little or no preaching. Novem- 
ber 7, 1799, the second pastor, the 
Rev. Silvam Short, was ordained 
and installed. He died, suddenly, 
of scarlet fever, in September, 1803. 

In 1796, an effort was made to 
build a new church and have pub- 
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lic worship. With Daniel Kimball, 
chorister, Eliphalet Adams and Wil- 
liam Huntington, the work went on 
with great interest and enthusiasm. 





Abbie S. Chellis. M. Bel! Chellis. 


The house cost $4,400, was fifty feet 
by sixty feet, with a steeple at the 
west end, and porch at the east; 
doors at the south side and both 
ends. The pulpit, opposite the 
south door, had a huge sounding- 
board suspended above it. There 
were fifty square box pews, on the 
floor, and twenty-one in the gallery, 
on three sides. In 1798, a bell was 
bought and placed in the church 
tower. This was a wonderful event 
as it was the first bell in town, or 
the surrounding towns. It was rung 
twice every week day and on Sun- 
day. There was a committee of 
three appointed to procure the bell 
rung through the year. It is told 
that the young people and children 
gathered about the doors of their 
homes, delighted to catch every 
peal as the sound echoed over the 
hills and vales. For ninety-two years 
its melody cheered—until the fire 
that burned the old Meriden House 
on March 20, 1890, when a spark 
set fire to the top of the church 
tower, and it burned down to the 
roof, melting the old bell. The 
tower was rebuilt in 1891. A new 


bell was given by Alvah and Mary 
Chellis, but alas! in June, 1894, the 
church was twice struck by light- 
ning, within forty-eight hours, and 
entirely consumed. 

In 1804, the third pastor was in- 
stalled, the Rev. Daniel Dickinson. 
He owned and lived on the land 
known as the Dr. Frost place, on the 
east side of the hill. Deacon Elipha- 
let Adams gave the funds for the 
present parsonage, not long after the 
dismissal of Mr. Dickinson in 1819. 
July 4, 1821, Mr. David Clayes of 
Andover Theological seminary was 
ordained and installed its fourth pas- 
tor. His charge of sixteen years 
resulted in an upbuilding of faith 
and character, in the church and 
society ; one hundred new members 
united with the church, many of 
them efficient helpers, whose memory 
is regarded with esteem and affection. 
He closed his labors here in 1837 to 
accept a call to Wakefield, Mass., 
and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Amos Blanchard, in 1840, who 
preached twenty-six years, during 
which time one hundred and sixty- 
six names were added to the church 
roll, a large part 
of whom were 
students from the 
academy. He 
was practical as 
well as earnest in 
his pastoral work. 
He resigned Oc- 
tober 4, 1865. 

The Rev. Frank 
P. Woodbury was _ gey. Frank P. Woodbury 
ordained and in- 
stalled April 18, 1866, preaching with 
great acceptance one year, reviving 
spiritual life in the church, school, 
and residents. His resignation, 
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July 16, 1867, was regretfully re- 
ceived. Thirty-seven new members 
were received during his pastorate. 
He married Abbie L. Richards, 
youngest daughter of Prof. Cyrus S. 
Richards. 

The following year the Rev. E. E. P. 
Abbot was ordained and installed, 





Rev. George H. French. 


Mrs. George H. French. 


May 6, 1868. After four years of 
most successful work he expressed a 
desire to visit Europe for further 
study, and was dismissed. He re- 
ceived fifty-six members to the 
church, mostly residents; there were 
also improvements made in the 
church building, the old belfry was 
replaced by a taller and more grace- 
ful spire, stained glass windows, a 
new stairway, chandeliers, and an 
organ added to the cheerfulness of 
church service. The earnest, devoted 
leader in this enterprise was Mrs. 
Cyrus S. Richards, now living, a 
widow, in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Abbot resigned March 27, 1873, 
and the same council installed the 
Rev. Charles M. Palmer, a faithful 
friend and pastor. His successor 
was the Rev. Mr. Dean from the 
frontier of Nebraska, a student of 
unusual ability. The Rev. Mr. Mel- 
len and wife, who had just returned 
from twenty-five years’ missionary 
work among the Zulus in Africa, 


supplied for three years, acceptably ; 
and then came the Rev. Mr. Holmes 
from Ayer, Mass. Under his guid- 
ance many were led to more conse- 
crated living. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. George H. French, whose 
interest in church and school never 
faltered,—the poor and sick found a 
friend indeed in this pastor and wife. 
He resigned in 1892. The Rev. 
Charles F. Robinson was called in 
1893, from Andover seminary. He 
is a graduate of Dartmouth and a 
native of Meredith. Although labor- 
ing under unusual discouragements, 
by the loss of the church building, 
the services held in the chapel have 
been helpful and encouraging. 
During the past fifty years, as early 
as the fourth and fifth pastorates, 
vivid impressions were made upon 
the youthful minds of the commu- 
nity, as well as the older, by sup- 
plies from Dartmouth college. The 
influence of those sermons and men 
still lives. President Lord, with his 
flowing, white locks, the majestic 
form and features of President Asa 
D. Smith, the noble, dignified Profes- 
sor Sanborn, the cultured and spir- 
itual Prof. Henry E. Parker, an 
alumnus of Kimball Union Academy, 
and Professor Campbell have de- 
livered soul stirring messages from 
the old pulpit; while lectures by Dr. 
J. G. Holland, Professor Patterson, 
and Mrs. Livermore have been incen- 
tives to noble living and noble deeds. 
The centennial celebration of this 
church occurred Sunday, May 2, 
1880. Rev. C. M. Palmer was pas- 
tor at that time. The Rev. C. H. 
Richards and Mrs. M. U. Palmer 
contributed, each, a hymn written 
for the occasion. The Rev. A. Heald 
of the Baptist church read the Scrip- 
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tures and offered prayer. The Rev. 
L. A. Austin, a teacher in the acad- 
emy, delivered an interesting histori- 
cal address, and letters of reminis- 
cences from Cyrus 5S. Richards, 
LL. D., then of Howard university, 
who, for forty years, was connected 
with this church, and the Rev. F. P. 
Woodbury, of Rockford, Ill., and the 
Rev. E. E. P. Abbot, of Newport, 
were listened to by a large and 
deeply interested audience, who 
gave welcome to a new century 
bright with hope, and the promise 
that ‘‘On this rock will I build my 
church.’’ After which, gathering 
around the Lord’s Table, they were 
cheered and refreshed. 

Who can forget Daniel Kimball, 
son of Benjamin and Hannah Kim- 
ball? He was born in Preston, Conn., 
enlisted in the Revolutionary War in 
1776, went to Quebec, attained the 
rank of sergeant, thence to Ticon- 
deroga, West Point, and Fishkill; 
was made adjutant in 1780; and 
went to the relief of the massacred 
at Royalton, Vt. From the school 
of war he learned patriotism, lessons 
of wisdom, took larger and more lib- 
eral views of life, and was the first 
citizen of the town, an active busi- 
ness man, merchant, representative, 
town clerk, selectman, and justice of 
the peace before he was thirty. He 
is described by one who knew him as 
‘‘tall, very erect, fine looking, re- 
sembling Henry Clay in features.’’ 
He became a Christian at twenty- 
eight, and was ever after earnestly 
devoted to the cause of Christ, and 
the church. His wife belonged to a 
scholarly family which had given 
eminent names to our country. She 
was a teacher in early life. As the 
Lord had prospered them with abun- 


dant means, they were often seeking 
how they could best dispose of their 
wealth, or do the most good with it. 
At that time, October 21, 1812, a 
council of New England churches 
convened at Windsor, Vt., with 
Professor Dwight of Yale, Professors 
Adams and Shurtleff of Dartmouth, 
and Professors Porter and Wood of 
Andover seminary ‘‘to consider ways 
and means for the education of poor 
and pious young men, and others by 
tuition.’’ Daniel Kimball.was in 
the council and pledged $6,000 for 
immediate use, and the bulk of his 
property at his decease. This deter- 
mined the location of a school at 
Meriden, and its name, though it 
did not assume the name of Kimball 
Union Academy until after Mr. Kim- 
ball’s death in 1817. Itis said that 
his ancestors came from Scotland, 
where they were known by the name 
of Campbell, related to Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, whose remains 
rest in Westminster Abbey. On ac- 





Frank L. French. Rev. Charles F. Robinson. 


count of difficulties with the existing 
government, they left their native land 
and came to America, changing their 
name to Kimball. In Scotland ‘‘ the 
kirk and school” have been one since 
John Knox’s day, and was it not this 
influence vibrating down the ages, 
that gave the strength and power to 








23 
this church and school, through the 
spirit of its founder? This academy 
was incorporated in 1813; organized, 
and the building dedicated in 1815, 
with seven pupils in attendance. 
Mrs. Kimball survived her husband 
thirty years. Seeing that a female 
department was desirable she gave 
$10,000, which, with the $40,000 
from Mr. Kimball’s estate, made a 
permanent fund which gave new life 
to the school. Mr. Kimball had also 
made provision in his will that one 
hundred and fifty dollars be paid 
annually to support Congregational 
preaching in this place, also a bene- 





Robert Kimball. Betsey Ki 


ficiary fund for students preparing 
for the ministry. 

The first building was destroyed 
by fire in 1824 and was rebuilt in 
1825. This was the wing of the one 
recently burned. The main building 
was erected in 1839-’40. At this 
time the female department was es- 
tablished and united with the semin- 
ary. A great deal of its prosperity 
prior to this time was due to the 
skillful management of Professor 
Israel Newel and his associate, that 
superior scholar, teacher, and Chris- 
tian worker, the Rev. Charles Shedd. 

The number of students and popu- 
larity of the school increased rapidly. 
In August, 1835, Cyrus S. Richards 
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of Hartford, Vt., was appointed the 
fourth principal. This honor was 
conferred upon him on his graduat- 
ing day at Dartmouth College. He 
was a graduate of Kimball Union 
Academy in the class of 1831. He 
here commenced a most remarkable 
work for education, extending over a 
period of thirty-six years. The 
standard of scholarship was raised 
until the academy was one of the 
best fitting classical scholars in the 
country. The average number of 
students at this period was two hun- 
dred, though often exceeding three 
hundred. They came mostly from 


mbal R. Byron Kimball. 


the industrial classes and were used 
to hard work. They were faithful 
students, and have gone forth into 
the world moulded to all that is noble 
and true, by consecrated, earnest 
teachers. The first object was to 
help and encourage poor, but prom- 
ising, young men for the ministry; 
their influence must be felt among 
their fellow students, and accounted 
for the many revivals of religion dur- 
ing all its history. The prayers and 
labors of a band of Christian young 
men and women cannot be estimated. 
Eternity alone will reveal the treas- 
ure. A long line of valued assistants 
were instrumental in carrying on 
this grand and hopeful work,—Prof. 
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Alpheus Wood, Abel Wood, Elihu 
T. Rowe, Cyrus S. Baldwin, Lewis 
A. Austin, George J. Cummings, 
and Marshall K. Gaines. Professor 
Richards resigned at the close of the 
summer term, 1871, on account of 
ill health. The following year he 
accepted the professorship of Greek 
and Latin in Howard university, 
Washington, D. C., where he taught 
sixteen years, making in all fifty 
golden years in the service of educa- 
tion. He died at the age of seventy- 
seven, at the home of his son Charles, 
in Madison, Wis. His remains rest 
in our village cemetery, by the side 
of his wife, whose early death was 
mourned by all who knew her. Four 
children survive them: Helen, wife 
of the Rev. George H. Herrick, mis- 
sionary in Turkey; Charles, now 
pastor of the Central Congregational 
church in Philadelphia; Abbie, wife 
of the Rev. F. P. Woodbury, field 
secretary of the American Missionary 
association; and Willie, in business 
in New Jersey. 
vives him. 

The opening term of Dr. Richards’s 
work at Kimball Union Academy was 
saddened by the unfortunate death of 
his brother, who brought him over from 
Hartland, Vt. On returning at dusk 
he found the road to West Lebanon 
overflowed by recent heavy rains, 
and by an accident he was drowned. 

The first lady preceptress was Miss 
Martha Green; her successor was 
Miss S. Helen Richards, afterwards 
Mrs. E. W. Clark, missionary to the 


His second wife sur- 


Sandwich Islands. ‘Then followed 
Miss Mary Nudd Robinson; Miss 
Prentice; Miss Bates; Miss Esta 


Baldwin, daughter of Prof. Cyrus 

and Hannah Shattuck Baldwin; 

Miss Myra Everest; 
xxiv—16 


Miss Georgia 
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Wilcox; Martha Day; Miss Louise 
Bugbee, with a host of others, who 
left a deep impress upon this institu- 
tion of learning. 

About 1870 there came a time of 
depression, owing to the Civil War, 
emigration to the West, and the pres- 
ence of other schools. Improvements 
to keep up with the times were sadly 
needed. A large number of the 
senior classes of 1861 and 1862 en- 
listed in the Ninth, Eleventh, Four- 
teenth and Sixteenth N. H. Regiments. 
Several returned to graduate at Dart- 
mouth College, and others died from 





The Old Academy. 


exposure. One was in Libby prison 
for months, another, George W. Bar- 
ber, lost an arm at the Battle of Fred- 
ricksburg, and is now chaplain in 
the Soldiers’ Home in Wisconsin. 

The graduating classes numbered 
from forty to sixty each year. The 
day was observed as the event of the 
year, when old and young gathered 
from near and far, in the old historic 
church, hallowed by so many sacred 
memories. 


In 1877 an alumni association was 
formed to meet once in three years at 
The first reunion was held 
June 16, 1880, when a large number 
of the older teachers, students, and 


Meriden. 
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friends were present. A _ reunion 
song was written for the occasion by 
Mrs. M. W. Palmer with music by 
W. O. Perkins, a well-known com- 
poser. Addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. F. A. Noble of Chicago, 
Dr. Arthur Little, and many other 
noted men. Much enthusiasm was 
shown and new interest manifested 
in Kimball Union Academy and her 
work. A circular was issued in 1890 
at its seventy-fifth anniversary, con- 
taining the valuable facts, that ‘‘ be- 
side a large number of non-graduates 





Tne New Kimball U n Academy 


1,730 have graduated, 540 of these at 
Dartmouth College, 250 at other col- 
leges, 451 from professional schools ; 
333 became pastors, 26 foreign mis- 
sionaries, 211 doctors, 313 lawyers, 
36 editors, 431 teachers, 7 college 
presidents, 34 professors in college, 
4 members of congress, 3 judges of 
the supreme court.’’ 

There is also the Boston Alumni 
association, whose members are 
graduates living in Boston and its 
vicinity. This meets yearly. 

There are very few families in town 
who have not had one or more repre- 


sentatives in Kimball Union Acad- 
emy at some time since 1815. Every 
state in the Union, Canada, England, 
and to-day even Armenia has her 
representatives here. 

That prudent and scholarly teach- 
er, David P. Miller, was principal six 
years. He was succeeded, in 18go, 
by W. H. Cummings, the present 
principal, who assumed his position 
under discouraging circumstances. 
However, new plans and suggestions 
were carried out, and hope and cour- 
age revived; with him the school 
began a new era. 

March 20, 1890, the 
old Meriden house, be- 
longing to the institu- 
tion, took fire at noon, 
and was burned to the 
ground. It had been in 
use seventy-five years, 
as hotel and_ students’ 
dormitory. Plans for a 
new hall were made, 
when, February 21, 1891, 
there came another 
alarm of fire, at four 
o'clock in the morning. 
In a few hours the 
academy was in ruins, 
and the sweet-voiced bell was hushed 
forever. Most of the furniture, li- 
brary, and cabinets were saved. The 
alumni and friends immediately 
responded to her aid, generously. 
E..K. Baxter, M. D., of Sharon, Vt., 
took a loyal interest, and the corner 
stone of the new academy was laid 
June 18, 1891, with appropriate ex- 
ercises, conducted by the Rev. F. E. 
Clarke, D. D., president of the board 
of trustees. The academy was fin- 
ished in the spring of 1892, and the 
formal dedication took place June 16, 
1892, in connection with the graduat- 
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ing exercises. Mr. A. B. Cook of 
Chicago gave a beautiful flag, which 
was raised at the close of these exer- 


cises. A new bell was given by 
Samuel Bean, Jr., a former resident 
of this town. A new piano was 


placed in the chapel by Hon. Dex- 
ter Richards of Newport. Others 
gave pictures of Cyrus S. Richards, 
Byron Kimball, E. K. Baxter; and 


wn 


published twice each term. There 
are prizes offered in oratory, mathe- 
matics, and composition. 

The present teachers are principal, 
W. H. Cummings; preceptress, Etta 
Morse; Miss Young, Miss Ella 
Hazen, Miss Chloe Miller, Miss 
Stearns, Mr. Johnson, and Mrs. 
W. H. Cummings, music teacher. 

The one hundred dollar plan gives 





Prof. W. H. Cummings. Mrs. W. H. Currmings. 


Ella M. Hazen, Crnioe S. Miller. 


others, copies of famous paintings ; 
chandeliers, books, and chemical 
apparatus are gifts of various classes. 

The library now contains 1,200 
volumes, the Philadelphian society 
have 1,000, and the Minervians have 
800. The recent gift of Charles P. 
Wilder of Olcott, Vt., of $5,000, 
found grateful hearts ready to re- 
ceive it, opening up a brighter pros- 
pect for the future. The Azméall 
Union is edited by the students, and 





Etta Morse. Mary N. Young. 





Miss Stearns. Mr. Johnson, 

a limited number of worthy young 
men and women rooms and board for 
one year, and proves a success. T he 
present number of students is 180. 
There is a special teacher for elocu- 
tion and physical culture. 

The outlook for this academy was 
never brighter, and looking forw ard 
may the closing years of the century 
bring blessings richer and fairer, 
glowing with a radiance yet un- 
known. ‘‘Kept by Thy Hand this 
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school shall stand with richest bles- 
sings fraught.”’ 

Plans were made for building a 
new hall, but 
until 1893. <A large debt of grati- 
tude is due Hon. Dexter Richards of 
Newport for his generosity in erect- 
ing this house, which is fittingly 
called Dexter Richards Hall. It is 
fitted and furnished with all modern 
improvements and comforts for stu- 
dents. It is cheerful and 
graceful and beautiful in outline. 
It is also the only hotel in town, and 


it was not finished 


sunny, 






Dexter Richards Hall. 


is under the management of the 
trustees. During the summer vaca- 
tion the house is occupied by city 
boarders. Rowe Hall and Bryant's 
Hall are devoted wholly to the use of 
young ladies. 

Saturday, October 2, 1897, was a 
day of peculiar interest to the people 
of Meriden, and especially to the 
Congregational church, society, and 
the academy, by reason of the laying 
of the corner stone of the new church. 
The main structure is to be of stone, 
with ample proportions, with a stone 
tower sixty feet high. The audience 
room will be forty-two by fifty-four 
feet. The stone is all of Meriden 
granite from the hills nearby. 
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September 6, 1792, the First Bap- 
tist church of Plainfield (Meriden) 
was organized in the True neighbor- 
hood. The council consisted of Elder 
Hebbard, John Drue, with brethren 
from Hartford, Vt. For a number 
of years the church held their meet- 
ings at private dwellings or school- 
houses and later, at East Plainfield. 
Elder Jonathan Cram was the first 
ordained Baptist minister. Elder 
Kendrick of Cornish was a frequent 
preacher. In 1829, at a meeting 
held at East Plainfield, plans were 

made for the building of a 


church to be fifty by forty 
feet, one story high, with 
m steeple and belfry. It was 


completed and dedicated in 
Services 


1832. were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Hough. 

The congregation greatly 


increased under ‘‘ protracted 
meetings.’’ Services were 
held occasionally at the Plain 
to accommodate the people in 
that part of the town, who 


were mostly Methodists, Baptists, and 


Universalists. They called them- 
selves the Union church. At a 
special meeting, convened at the 


house of E. T. Harris, March 26, 
1836, a change of location was de- 
cided upon. The church edifice was 
sold and a more central site was pur- 
chased of Dr. Elias Frost, at Meriden. 
The house was built of brick, forty 
by fifty feet, with steeple. It was 
finished and dedicated January 1, 
1839. Elder Williams was the first 
pastor. The prominent men in this 
work were Deacon ‘True, his sons, 
Osgood and Reuben, Mr. Hough, 


Capt. Moses Eaton, and Samuel 


Winkley, whose activity, liberality, 
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life of the 
The True family presented 


devotion, were the 


and 


church. 
to the society a parsonage, with six- 
teen acres of land. 

In 1891, the 
was 


mem- 
bership one 
and nine- 
teen. At this time 
the Rev. Samuel W. 
Niles of Newport, 
South Wales, 
came its pastor. 

He married the 

widow of Converse 

Smith, Sr., and preached the faith 
twenty years, dying at the parsonage 
in 1861. 


hundred 





be- 


M. E. Trowe. 


In 1842, about thirty members liv- 
ing in the vicinity of the Plains, 
asked for letters of dismission that 
they might form a church of their 
own at that place. The request 
was granted, and a new church was 
built in the west part of the town, 
which was supplied by the Rev. 
S. W. Miles until they called F. R. 
Morse, a Dartmouth student. 

In 1861, Daniel F. Richardson of 
Hanover entered upon a pastorate of 
five years at Meriden and the Plain. 
He was succeeded in 1866 by the 
Rev. Charles H. Green, who died 
one year later with these words of 
immortal hope upon his lips, ‘‘ He 
whom I have recommended as the 
sinner’s friend is now mine.’’ He 
left a grief-stricken church and com- 
munity. In two the Rev. 
Stephen Abbott called. He 
awakened new life and hope in the 
church. 


years 
was 


Under his ministry a new 
vestry was built and a pipe organ 
placed in the gallery in 1868. In 
1870, the Rev. Horace G. Hubbard 
was installed, the sixth pastor. 
Many will remember the great re- 
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vival in the church and community 
during the visit of Evangelist Whit- 
tier, when large numbers were added 
to the churches. He resigned in 
April, 1876, and was succeeded by 
Rev. Albert Heald, a faithful minis- 
ter ;—and he, in turn, gave way to 
the Rev. B. F. Lawrence, who, with 
his wife, was highly esteemed for his 
‘‘work’s sake.’’ In 1889, the Rev. 
O. W. Kimball from Cottage City, 
Mass., entered upon a most success- 
ful pastorate. Receiving the heri- 
tage of the fathers, he has been true 
to the trust for nine years, which is 
the longest pastorate connected with 
the church, excepting that of S. W. 
Miles, of twenty years. Both socie- 
ties are laboring harmoniously for 
the same end, realizing that life is 
more than creed. 

The one hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of the Baptist church 
occurred September 6, 1892, and it 
was deemed fitting to review the joys 
and sorrows of a century, with appro- 
priate exercises. Many old friends 
and members were present to wel- 
come the opening century and give 
thanks for the faithful ones of old, 


Rev. O. W. Kimball. Rev. Dana Clayes. 


who bore their cross so courageously, 
and now wear the crown. 

The church at the Plain has grown 
steadily. Rev. G. C. Trow, who 
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came in 1887, is its present pastor. 
It has a membership of seventy-five. 
The pastorate of Daniel F. Richard- 
son continued five years, until 1865, 
sustaining the Sunday services at 
Meriden and the Plain. Upon his 
resignation he was succeeded at the 
latter place by Samuel Bell, a Dart- 
mouth student. The next pastor 
was James Baskwell, who stayed but 
five months. He was followed by 
the Rev. D. P. Deming, a respected 
and worthy minister, who closed his 





Residence of James S. Wood. 


labors in 1872. The Rev. E. H. 
Smith preached until 1875, and then 
went to Hanover, N. H. His suc- 
cessor was G. C. Pay. The Rev. 
G. B. Smith was there four years 
and three months. In 1882, Rev. 
J. D. Graham was called, and through 
his earnest and effective preaching 
the church was strengthened, and 
many were converted and baptised. 
He resigned in 1887, after five years 
of pleasant associations as church 
and pastor. His successor, the Rev. 
Mr. Trow, has been with them ten 
years, the longest pastor on record. 
The members of the ‘‘Artists’ Col- 
ony,’’ who spend the summer in that 
neighborhood, have generously re- 
membered this church by gifts. 

The summer residents who have 


homes at Meriden, and return year 
by year, are men of prominence and 
influence. John D. Bryant, Esq., of 
Boston, comes up to the homestead 
early in the season with his wife and 
the Misses Clayes, daughters of Rev. 
Dana Clayes. Their residence is 
situated on the west side of the com- 
mon or campus, and the views look- 
ing toward the southwest, with the 
hills and valleys and Ascutney in the 
distance, cannot be surpassed. 

Mr. Bryant is a son of John Bry- 
ant, lawyer, who was brother of the 
late George and Levi Bryant of this 
place. They are descendants of Sir 
Guy Bryant of England, whose an- 
cestors came to Massachusetts about 
the time of the Revolution. They 
were valued and loyal soldiers in that 
war. They have always taken a per- 
sonal interest in the church and 
school at Meriden. 

The home of the late J. J. Barrows 
of Martha’s Vineyard has been occu- 
pied during the summer by the mem- 
bers of his family who return from 
their city homes in May and remain 
until November, making a delightful 
family reunion. The residence occu- 
pies a commanding situation some- 
what back from the village street, a 
quiet, restful place with spacious 
yards. Mr. Barrows came here an 
invalid. Here he regained his health 
and lived thirty years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pettingil of Philadelphia have pur- 
chased the Dr. C. W. Manchester 
estate for a summer residence, and 
they spent most of the summer here 
for ten years. 

Another beautiful and elegant 
home is owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
James S. Wood, prominent and re- 
spected townspeople, and lineal de- 
scendants of the old Kimball family. 
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This place is picturesque with its 
fine maples and elm trees, for which 
Meriden is particularly famous; the 
old elm in front of the Richards man- 
sion with its long, waving branches, 
reaching ever upward and outward, 
the ‘‘class trees” on the campus, are 
an ever-present reminder of those 
who once lived with us. 

For the past five or six years a 
large number of city people have 
spent their summers here, and are 
charmed with the quiet, the shady 
walks and drives. 

It is fitting to note the recent death, 
November 4, 1897, of Miss Elisabeth 
Day, a graduate of Kimball Union 
Academy, class of '°67. She was a 
devout Christian and scholar of un- 
usual attainments. About twenty- 
five years ago she became a Catho- 
lic, and later entered the Order of 
Mercy at Mount St. Mary’s, Man- 
chester, and was known as “ Sister 
Mary Casimir.’’ She was at her 
best as teacher of literature ; a charm- 
ing conversationalist, and has well 
earned the fame of being one of the 
most brilliant and learned women of 
New Hampshire. 

We speak with pride of Col. Con- 
verse J. Smith, a native of Plainfield, 
born August 13, 1848; educated at 
Kimball Union Academy, graduat- 
ing in the class of 1866. He was the 
grandson of James S. Smith, son of 
Converse Smith, all of Meriden. 
Mercantile business was selected as 
an avocation, and in 1868, after a 
year’s service in the store of Con- 
verse Cole, a clerkship was obtained 
with Messrs. Warde, Humphrey & 
Co., leading hardware merchants of 


Concord. Upon the death of the 
senior member, a new partnership 
was formed, under the name of 
Humphrey, Dodge & Smith, which 
continued until 1889, when Mr. 
Smith retired. For two years he 
was a member of Gov. Samuel W. 
Hale’s staff, with rank of colonel; 
was a member of the legislature in 
1889-’90. He has also given consid- 
erable attention to journalism; for 
two years he was the regular corres- 
pondent of the Boston Daily Travel- 
ler for New Hampshire. In the fall 





Jamas S. Wood. 


Col. Converse J. Sm ith. 


of 1890, Colonel Smith was appointed 
special agent of the United States 
treasury department, and is in char ge 
of the New England special agency 
district, with official station in 
Boston. 

The history of this town and ac ad- 
emy should instil into our minds a 
greater love for it, for, has it not 
been the birthplace or the home of 
some man or woman, whose memory 
the whole country or the world de- 
lights to honor ? 

‘** Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.”’ 

















DANGERS THREE; OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF SALT LAKE CITY.’ 


(Some facts, sugared with fiction.) 


By H.W. Brown, M. Sc. 


l. 

5) 1,.THOUGH Sethanias 
—@ Bumpus was a bachelor, 
it does not follow that 
he was an old bachelor, 
nor yet a confirmed old 
bachelor. Neither does the fact im- 
ply that he was such by choice, nor 
entirely such by necessity. He was 
such because of that strange and 
seemingly fortuitous combination of 
circumstances which, in so many 
lives, subserves the purpose of des- 
tiny. But he was a bachelor, and 
he had good reason to know it, of- 
ten to rue it. Perhaps had he been 
reared in more remote proximity to 
that modern Athens, wherein so 
many worthy maidens languish, like 
withered blooms upon a parent stem, 
he might not have been forced to 
know the somewhat doubtful joys of 
single blessedness. But New Eng- 
land was his home, and the austere 
maidens of that catarrhal clime had 
thus far utterly failed to arouse an 
inherent lethargy to the activities of 
a marriage proposal. Doubtless they 
had not tried. The New England 
damsel, like Tennyson’s brook, too 
often contents herself to sing,—and 
with no sighs,—‘‘Men may come, 
and men may go, but I go on for- 

ever.”’ 
Not so, however, the maidens of 





Salt Lake City. If Boston may be 
regarded as the negative terrestrial 
pole of conjugal influence, Salt Lake 
City may certainly be regarded as 
the positive. 

Now Mr. Bumpus, charged as he 
was with the negative energy of the 
former pole, found himself rapidly 
approaching within the magnetic cir- 
cuit of the latter. 

Here were to be found maidens 
who waited not for lovers to woo, 
but who willingly attended to so sim- 
ple a matter themselves. Here were 
not the modest, sighing, and retreat- 
ing maidens of his own good father- 
land, but aggressive, twentieth cen- 
tury damsels, in bloomers, blushless, 
bold, but beautiful. 

Is it not a familiar principle that 
unlike poles attract? Be that as it 
may, when Bumpus found himself 
approaching this intensely magnetic 
centre,—this positive pole of subtle 
psychological attraction, this city of 
conjugal exuberance, of marital ex- 
cess, this Mecca of the devotees to 
Hymen,—I say that when the lofty 
towers of Salt Lake City sprang into 
view, a certain sense of uneasiness, 
or rather of intuitive apprehension, 
came over his otherwise calm and 
self-sufficient soul. 

He would almost have jumped the 
train, save that deep down beneath 


1 This sketch was read before the members of the New Hampshire Delegation of Christian Endeavor Excur 
sionists (California, ’97), at their reunion in Concord, February 22, 1898. 
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the ashes of some former experiences, 
whether in the body or out of it I 
cannot say, there were yet a few 
smouldering embers of a_ pleasant 





hope—yea of desire. These buried 
embers seemed strangely warming 
into an untoward, an inexplicable 
glow—albeit the glow that precedes 
extinction—and he kept his seat re- 
solved to bide whatever should come. 

Marriage is a disease of the heart 
become chronic. Germs of vinculum 
matrimonti may long remain in one’s 


was formed, entered this city of 
polygamous rapine with a _ stanch 
heart. He entered it with all the 
world-conquering assurance of a 
bridegroom just coming out of his 
chamber. But alas! there was dan- 
ger that, like another strong man, he, 
too, might be called upon to run a 
race. 

The limit assigned for an intro- 
duction to this article has been al- 
ready over passed, else your chroni- 
cler would proceed to tell, how, as 





Mormon Temple Block, Salt Lake City. 


blood, only awaiting a proper envir- 
onment to spring into activity, a 
rapidly multiplying and wasting in- 
fection (not to say affection!) and 
woe is the man if it come to him late 
in life, or if it be his first attack. In 
this unique city, Mr. Bumpus was to 
experience many an assault upon the 
citadel of his heart, yet he did not 
quail, he faltered not. 

Profound heroism not always has 
for its field scenes of material carnage 
and blood. 

Mr. Bumpus, once his resolution 


the great train of eager excursionists 
rolled into the spacious depot of Salt 
Lake City, almost ere it had come to 
a stand-still, the alert eye of Sethanias 
Bumpus had fallen like the flash of a 
meteor upon the sylph-like form— 
it was that of a maiden—of such an 
one as he might never again expect 
to see. Faultless she was to look 
upon ; yet with a figure too perfect 
for natural human mold; a face too 
fair for beauty unadorned; a grace 
too faultless to be guiltless of art; a 
smile too sweet to be naive. 
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Here was joy. Here was delecta- 
tion. Here was danger. She was 
the human embodiment of all those 
charms which have rendered bold 
polygamy attractive to many a 
shrewder man than Bumpus. Under 


g 





The great train of eager excursionists. 


the thralldom of the law of ‘‘ Survival 
of the Fittest,’’ she must certainly 
have survived. 

If Salt Lake City were the pole of 
the magnet, here certainly was its 
centre, and like a bit of magnetized 
steel he slid that way. Bumpus was 
speechless ‘ 


II. 


It was a delightful Sunday morn- 
ing in early July when the members 
of the New Hampshire delegation 
of Christian Endeavor excursionists 
found themselves stranded far from 
home, and dependent upon them- 
selves for entertainment, in that 
world-mooted centre of modern polyg- 
amy, that city of abominations, the 
Mormon stronghold of Salt Lake, 
Utah. A few forgot their New Eng- 


land prejudices in favor of the Puri- 
tan Sabbath, and visited for pleasure, 
that wonderful lake, the Dead Sea 
of America, to bathe, perhaps, in its 
dense and saline waters. 

Others loitered about wide and 
cleanly streets, to marvel at a beauty 
both of architecture and of landscape 
gardening, far surpassing that of 
many a New England city. 

But a larger proportion sought the 
semi-sacred grounds of the Mormon 
church, and gazed in amazement 
rather than surprise upon the won- 
derful temple, or visited that huge 
and low-domed tabernacle wherein 
for so many years the voice of Brig- 
ham Young and other notable Mor- 
mons had proclaimed with an author- 
ity second only to that of Sinai it- 
self, rules for the government of con- 
duct, conscience, thought, and life 
of a deluded yet obedient people. 

Antagonistic to nearly every prin- 
ciple of enlightened civil government, 
this temple and this tabernacle have 
stood for rank treason, suppression of 
speech and press, for ecclesiastical 
control, involving robbery and mur- 
der, authorized vice in every form, 
and supremacy of Mormon over every 
other law whether of state or God. 
No wonder Utah has been so aptly 
called a plague spot upon our other- 
wise fair country. 

I need not describe the scene, the 
magnificent buildings, the statue in 
bronze of Young, the high and sur- 
rounding walls, the carefully attend- 
ed lawns and the suggestions of 
wealth, of secrecy and power, every- 
where to be seen. It is familiar to 
you all. 

I wish rather to recount for your 
entertainment, a simple incident in 
connection with some conversation 
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which I had with several Mormon 
elders upon the grounds of the tem- 
ple itself. 

I drop the playful tone of chapter 
one (yet leaving Bumpus speechless), 
and say, I believe the situation in- 
volved for me real personal danger. 

In my note book of the trip, I pre- 
serve the autographs of three Mor- 
mon dignitaries as follows: James 
Bishop, Henry Whittaker, Frederick 
Scholes. Standing in the midst of 
these men and other Mormon sympa- 
thizers, I was indiscreet enough to 
oppose the Mormon doctrines and to 
emphatically deny all Mormon virtue. 
I had soon aroused such a furore of 
animosity and indignation, especially 
upon the part of one, a middle aged 
man, that we must certainly have 
come to blows had not a cooler head- 
ed Mormon wisely intervened. Later, 
I was frankly told by a communicant, 
that a well-known tenet of his cher- 
ished faith permitted the quiet ‘‘ re- 
moval’’ of any person or persons 
known to be thus actively antagonis- 
tic to the principles of the Holy 
Church of Latter-Day Saints. His- 
tory of Mormonism more than once 
has shown such crimes. I certainly 
wish not often to see more hatred 
than filled the eyes of this Mormon 
saint, as with clenched fists and glist- 
ening teeth he hurled anathemas at 
the opposers of his sect. 

Chiefly, the trouble came about in 
this wise. Said I, ‘‘ Utah is now a 
state, I believe ?”’ 

“* ¥es,”” 

‘‘And polygamy is no longer al- 
lowed among you?’’ 

‘* T suppose not.’’ 

‘* Is there any special provision in 
your state constitution against it?’’ 
‘* There may be.”’ 
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‘* Will your church consummate 
any more polygamous marriages ?”’ 

‘* Not as legal marriages.”’ 

‘“What becomes of those families 
already organized upon a polygamous 
basis ?’’ 

‘*Oh, we have our wives still, but 
we only live with the first one; we 
support the others.”’ 

‘*Pardon me, but have you more 
than one wife? ”’ 

‘‘I had three, one died. I now 
have two.”’ 

‘* But are you keeping the spirit of 
the law ?”’ 

(With a sneer.) ‘‘I am keeping 
the letter of it.’ 

‘* Supposing a citizen to object to 
your way of living, might he not 
have you indicted for bigamy? ’’ 

This question proved to be an ex- 
ceedingly unwise one. It was like a 
spark to a powder magazine. His 
face flushed, then turned pale. He 
became more than righteously indig- 





Saltair Pavilion, Great Salt Lake. 


nant. Said he, with waving arms 
and loud voice, ‘‘I will have you 
understand, sir, that I am not a biga- 
mist ; the bigamists are all of your 
folks from the East. Your men 
claim to have but one wife and live 
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with as many as they please. We do 
not claim monogamy, and we deceive 
noone. Iam nota bigamist! I am 
a polygamist in principle and in fact, 
and I am not ashamed of it. No, 
sir, I am not ashamed of it.’’ 

There was a great sensation in the 
group, and no small flutter in my 
own heart. For once, however, I 
was not confused. Said I, ‘* Hold 
on, sir,’’ as I took him by the arm, 
‘you are too quick. Do you not 
know, sir, that should an indictment 
be made out in due form against you, 
or any man having more than one 


Le 


wife, no matter how many, indeed, 
it must always bring the definite 
charge, not of polygamy, but of big- 
amy, and that in each case?’’ This 
checked him. 

‘“The young man is right’’ said a 
quiet old man, in a decisive voice, 
‘‘you should apologize for your an- 
ger, Brother S——.’’ And he did 
so, although somewhat reluctantly. 

Later, from these men, I received 
much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation concerning Mormonism which 
I would gladly give here did space 
permit. Bumpus ts still speechless. 


uded.| 











GEORGE D. CRAGIN, 


George D. Cragin, ex-president of the Produce Exchange of New York, and 
one of the founders of the packing business of that city and Chicago, died in New 
York early in March. Mr. Cragin was born in Temple, in 1816. He came to 
New York in 1835, and engaged in the provision business. Later he opened 
branch houses in Chicago, and extended his field of operation after the war to 
Texas, building three packing-houses there, and one at Shreveport, La. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, when the government asked for subscriptions to a loan, 
the firm of Cragin & Co. subscribed for $250,000 of the bonds. On being told 
that the bonds were likely to be worth only forty cents on the dollar, Mr. Cragin 
replied: “If the bonds of my country are only worth that price nothing else I may 
have will be worth any more.” When one of the militia regiments was about to 
leave for the front for three months’ service in 1861, its officers found that it 
needed $12,000 to pay the expenses of its organization and equipment. An 
officer called on Mr. Cragin and stated the situation to him. He at once drew 
his check for the sum needed, so that the regiment would not be delayed. The 
Union Defence committee repaid him six months afterward. In 1862, Mr. 
Cragin removed to Rye, N. Y., where he made his home for thirty years. Mr. 
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Cragin was a Republican in politics. He was an elder in the Presbyterian 
church for fifty years, contributing largely to its various societies. The erection 
of the beautiful stone church at Rye was due in a great measure to his efforts. 
He retired from business in 1874. Mr. Cragin was a life member of the New 
York Bible society and the New England society. At one time he was a member 
of the Union League club. 


REV. JOSIAH L. ARMES. 






Rev. Josiah L. Armes, who died in Nashua on the 16th inst., was born in New 
Salem, Mass., January 22, 1811. He fitted for college at Leicester Academy, 
and entered Amherst College in 1836, but was unable to complete his course. 
Afterward, while engaged as principal of the academy at Mansfield, Mass., he 
studied theology with the late Rev. Mortimer Blake, D. D., then pastor of the 
Congregational church in that place, and was licensed to preach by the Mendon 
association in 1845. The following year he was ordained and installed pastor of 
the Second Congregational church, Plymouth, Mass., June 25. He was dismissed 
at his own request, July, 1850, and installed the same year at Mason, where he 

remained until 1859. He was afterward installed at Wilmot, remaining there 
during the Civil War. He subsequently supplied the churches of Canterbury, 
Barrington, and Auburn. At the latter place, his voice and health failing, he 
removed with his family to Woodstock, Conn. In 1880, he went to Nashua, 
where he and his family had since resided. 










INC 0 . 


JOHN PRENTISS. 


Mr. John Prentiss, one of the most promising of the younger members of the 
Massachusetts bar, died in March. Mr. Prentiss was born in Keene, September 
25, 1861, and was the son of John W. and Elinor (May) Prentiss. His early edu- 
cation was received in the schools of his native place, and his preparation for col- 
lege at the school of his cousin, Mr. John P. Hopkinson. He entered Harvard 
with high honors in the class of ’84, and throughout his college course maintained 
his high standing. Upon graduating, he entered the law school, where he re- 
ceived the degree of LL. B., in 1887. He began the practice of the law in Bos- 
ton, being associated successively with Messrs. Morse & Stone, Richard Stone, 
and as a partner with the late George R. Fowler. So marked were his abilities 
as an advocate, that he speedily took a high place among the younger trial law- 
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yers. His accomplishments were many and varied. He took a deep interest in 
general literature, was thoroughly well read, an art critic of ability, and a close 
: student not only of law but of many of the sciences. 








JUDGE WHEELOCK G. VEAZEY. 


Judge Wheelock G. Veazey of Vermont, formerly a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, died in Washington, March 22. Colonel Veazey was a 
native of Brentwood, where he was born sixty-three years ago. He fitted for col- 
lege at Phillips Exeter Academy, and graduated at Dartmouth in 1859 and the 
Albany Law school in 1860, locating at Springfield, Vt., for the practice of his 
profession. Enlisting as a private on the outbreak of the war, he was chosen 
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captain of Company A, Third Regiment of Vermont Volunteers, and served with 
McClellan throughout the Peninsular campaign before Richmond. Returning to 
Vermont in the latter part of 1862, Colonel Veazey brought out the Sixteenth 
Vermont Regiment, of which he was made commander, and the services of this 
regiment at Gettysburg were famous. Having been stationed for picket duty on 
the night of the second day’s battle along the line where Pickett’s charging col- 
umns were to strike on the following day, the Sixteenth Regiment was able to 
move into position for attacking the rebels on the flank, and its blows went far to 
decide the fortunes of the day. For his services in this fight congress conferred 
upon Colonel Veazey a medal of honor. Broken health compelled him to quit 
the service after the Gettysburg battle, and he returned to Rutland to resume the 
practice of law. He was state supreme court reporter for ten years from 1864, 
served a term in the state senate, and was one of the commissioners under 
appointment of Governor Proctor in 1878 to revise the laws of Vermont. ‘The 
next year he was made a judge of the state supreme court, and served on the 
bench until 1889, when President Harrison appointed him to the Interstate Com- 
merce commission. In 1890, he was elected commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army, with which organization he had always maintained an active interest. 
Dartmouth College gave him the degree of LL. D. in 1887. For several years he 
was a trustee of the college. He resigned from the Interstate Commerce commis- 
sion about a year ago. 


MARK F. BURNS. 


Mark F. Burns died at Somerville, Mass., late in February. He was born at 
Milford, May 24, 1841, and was the son of Charles A. and Elizabeth (Hutchin- 
son) Burns. He attended the district school and Appleton Academy at Mt. 
Vernon, and worked on the farm until he was eighteen. He then taught two 
terms in the district schools in New Hampshire, and three years in New Jersey. 
He settled in Charlestown in 1866, and engaged in the retail milk business. In 
1871 he became a milk contractor with the firm of P. S. Whitcomb & Co., in 1882 
the firm was consolidated with Tower, Whitcomb & Co., and in August, 1891, the 
3oston Dairy Company was organized, and Mr. Burns became its treasurer. He 
removed to Somerville in 1873, and served the city in the common council in 1880 
and 1881, being president of the council the latter year. He was a member of 
the board of aldermen in 1882 and 1883, and was a trustee of the public library 
in 1884. He was mayor in 1885, ’86, 87, and ’88. During his term as mayor he 
conceived the idea of the Mayors’ club, which was formed, and of which he was 
for several years secretary and president. He was a director in the Monument 
National bank, and a trustee of the Five Cents Savings bank of Charlestown; a 
director in the Charlestown Gas & Electric Light Company, and held the offices 
for several years of president and secretary of the Milk Contractors’ association 
of Boston. In March, 1895, Mr. Burns was elected treasurer of the Charlestown 
Five Cents Savings Bank, and at the annual meeting in the following June he 
was promoted to the presidency, which position he held at the time of his death. 
The Burns school on Cherry street, Somerville, erected in 1886, was named after 
the deceased in recognition of his services to the city. 
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